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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


UROPE was greatly surprised and a little excited on 
Sunday last by the publication of an official state- 
ment that the German Emperor had on the previous day 
submitted to an operation for polypus on the vocal chord. 
It is so unusual for Kings to admit that they are ill, 
and so usual for their physicians to be optimistic, that 
the whole world recalled with apprehension the patient’s 
hereditary liability, and for a moment expected more serious 
news to follow. It appears, however, that the Emperor, 
dreading that very mistake, ordered the whole truth to 
be told at once, and that the great surgeons employed 
unanimously pronounce the growth to be “benignant,”’ a 
judgment confirmed after microscopic investigation by 
Professor Orth. The only result of the operation will, it is 
hoped, be a loss of voice for a few days. We congratulate 
both the Emperor and his subjects most heartily. We dislike 
William II.’s internal government, which seems to us to 
shrivel the political capacity of his people, and we distrust 
his external policy, which may end in collisions with Great 
Britain and America; but we should grieve much to hear that 
he had a prospect either of a life of suffering or of an early 
death. He is one of the few great figures left in Europe, and 
we cannot forget that much of what seems to us objectionable 
helps to make him an object of passionate devotion to his 
own people. They approve his absorption of the political 
vitality of his great Empire, and foreigners therefore have 
the right of record rather than of comment. May he live to 
his grandfather’s age, and grow in the process of the years to 
his father’s wisdom. 


As was expected, the concessions made to Hungary have 
set many Austrian ambitions on fire. The Czechs of Bohemia, 
in particular, have merged all party differences in favour of 
a programme in which they demand the federalisation of the 
Empire, the use of their language in all Czech regiments, that 
all military trials be oral and public, that all education be 
arranged with a view to the cultivation of Czech national spirit, 
and that, in short, the Czechs be placed on all questions on an 
equality with Germans. These demands are to be secured by 
the “sharpest” Parliamentary methods, including, we greatly 
fear, obstruction; and will probably be supported by all 
Members who represent Slav constituencies. They point to 
a change of the Dual Monarchy into a Federal Monarchy of 
the German pattern, and to the extinction of the German 
ascendency within the Hapsburg dominions. Such a Monarchy 
might be strong, but would be terribly hampered by the race 
hatreds it would include. The authors of the programme pro- 








fess, however, all loyalty to the dynasty, and even insert an 
odd clause protesting against any project of including Bohemia. 
“either politically or commercially,” within the German Empire 

That protest is intended, no doubt, as a side-hit at their German 
fellow-subjects, but will make the ageing Emperor reflect sadly 
on the troubles which may follow his own decease. It is not alot 
to be envied, that of Francis Joseph, though he is still regarded 
by the courtesy of Europe as the first secular Monarch in the 
world. 


Two important utterances by the new Pope have been 
published this week,—one an account of an interview with 
M. Henri des Houx, and the other an address to the Car- 
dinals in a “select Consistory.” In the former Pius X. 
appears as a purely spiritual pastor of the Church exhorting 
the faithful to follow Christ, Who on earth refused a crown 
and saved mankind by suffering and humiliation; and stating 
that the Church at present is safer under heretical Monarchies 
like Britain, or Republics like the United States, than under 
many Governments nominally Roman Catholic. In the second, 
however, his Holiness declares with regard to the temporal power 
that it is necessary for the Pope to be free and to appear free; 
that his conscience and his oath require him to protest against 
his present deprivation of liberty; that he will follow in the 
steps traced by his predecessors; and that he must concern 
himself with politics, for they involve at times questions of 
Christian morality. The Pope, in fact, is falling—as it was 
inevitable he should fall—under the spell of the Papal system, 
but he remains a separate, possibly a marked, personality. 
For example, according to M. des Houx, he preaches every 
Sunday to crowds whom he admits to the Vatican gardens, 
and those who surround him are always dreading that he will 
one day drive abroad into the streets of Rome. His full 
character is not clearly developed yet. 


The negotiations between Japan and Russia last long. 
We fancy that the Czar will not say his last word until 
he has seen Admiral Alexeieff, and that the statesmen 
around the Mikado still resist the strong popular pressure 
towards war. The Guildhall speech of the Premier will, 
however, stiffen the Japanese by showing them that their 
“allies” expect them to display “firmness”; and on the 
10th inst. Count Katsura, the Japanese Premier, speaking 
to an Anti-Russian League, adjured all his countrymen to 
maintain a solidarity “in face of the existing situation,” 
which he declared to be “most critical.” That is menacing; 
but in the Far East menacing situations often resolve 
themselves very rapidly. It is a curious proof of the 
secrecy which both St. Petersburg and Tokio contrive to 
maintain that the precise point at which the two Empires 
clash still remains unknown. We do not believe that 
Japan cares about the Russian occupation of Manchuria, 
or that Russia would submit to an order of expulsion from 
that province. The real quarrel must be about Korea. 


The reply of the Porte to the proposals put forward by 
the Austrian and Russian Governments was purely evasive, 
the Turkish Ministers contending that the reforms are 
already in operation; that the gendarmerie are being re- 
organised; that the Sultan has set aside money for the 
repatriation of homeless Macedonians; that the Christians 
themselves are unwilling to enter the gendarmerie; and that 
as to the judicial service, the laws of the land meet all 
requirements. The two Powers have accordingly forwarded 
a Memorandum—not, it is said, a “ Note”—insisting 
peremptorily on the acceptance of the proposals, and the 
Sultan, it is believed, is ready to agree. Many of his 
counsellors, however, urge him to resist, at least until 
irresistible force is applied; and by some accountg 
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his Majesty is casting about for new excuses, and hoping 
to find them in some new agreement with Bulgaria. This 
will come to nothing, but it is probable that negotiations 
will be long; and meanwhile all goes on as before, the Mace- 
donians dying and flying, the Turks pillaging and slaying, and 
Hilmi Pasha reporting that everything is now quiet. The 
general idea, both at Sofia and Vienna, is that action of any 
kind will be postponed till spring; but the Near East is 
accustomed to surprises, and events may compel either the 
Sultan or the Powers to come to definitive resolutions. A 
report, for example, from the Treasury at Constantinople 
that the Army could no longer be paid on the war footing 
would bring matters at once to a head. 


The latest Report on the Colonies submitted to the French 
Chamber enables us to realise the precise financial re- 
lation of those possessions to the mother-country. Strictly 
speaking, France owns no colonies,—that is, countries popu- 
lated by emigrants from her own shores. They are all 
tropical or semi-tropical dependencies, and though their 
extent is great, they are not commercially profitable. They 
are, if taken together, eighteen times the size of France, 
with a total population of thirty millions, but they cost the 
French Treasury £3,450,000 a year. Nor is this expenditure 
compensated by their trade, for they only purchase about 
£10,000,000 of French goods a year, and as dealers usually 
look for a 30 per cent. profit, they make almost exactly the 
amount France loses. No doubt a portion of the expenditure 
is paid to French employés abroad, but that is no relief to 
the taxpayer. France, nevertheless, is proud of her colonies, 
and hopes that ultimately she will reap a return from them 
all, even from Madagascar, where at present every pound of 
profit from trade is purchased by spending two pounds upon 
officials and soldiers. 


To-day the President of the United States receives M. Bunau 
Varillaas Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Panama, 
which will thus be recognised as a de jure as well as a de facto 
Government. The French Republic has also recognised the 
newest American Republic. On the whole, American opinion 
warmly supports the action of President Roosevelt, though 
the Democrats in the Senate are said to believe that later on the 
incident will prove of advantage to them from a party point 
of view. Whether this will be so turns upon the question, 
“Will the United States escape without warlike or political 
complications with Colombia?” If Colombia makes “ the loss 
of her most valuable province,” as she threatens, a ground for 
repudiating her debts, which are largely held in Europe, 
difficulties might arise which would conceivably prove diplo- 
matically disagreeable ; but the notion that any of the Conti- 
nental European Powers would make the matter an excuse 
for challenging the Monroe doctrine seems to us rather far- 
fetched. The only real danger, in our opinion, is an attempt 
by the Colombian Government to invade the new Republic 
by land. The distances and deserts, the mountains and the 
tropical forests and rivers, are, however, likely to make this 
practically impossible ; and as America has command of the 
sea, Colombia cannot send troops in steamers. The only other 
doubtful point is the feeling of the other South American 
Republics generally. Will they begin to dread their great 
Protector so much as to become actually hostile? We shall 
see. Meantime the making of the canal is now assured, 
which is an immense benefit for mankind. 


Last Saturday Lord Rosebery made a speech at Leicester 
which, while necessarily inferior in interest to his great Sheffield 
speech, is yet a noteworthy contribution to the discussion of 
the political aspects of the new policy. He showed how inoppor- 
tune the whole controversy was, how the country needed rest 
after the heavy expenditure on war, and instead found its com- 
mercial fabric shaken to the foundations by fiscal iconoclasm. 
Until the country had an opportunity of giving its vote one 
way or the other, there was bound to be a great feeling of 
insecurity in British trade. His chief point in his criticism 


of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals was the “snowball ” character 
of Protection, which, once started rolling, gathered mass daily, 
and could not be restrained within the limits proposed by its 
promoters. Under such a system there must grow up every 
form of interest and every species of corruption. He then 














there existed the serious desire for tariff revision eat 7 
Chamberlain described. The Colonies were ri ht]: oh Mt, me 
interested in their local development than in re a 
Imperial union. and anything which tended to b ai snd 
two things into conflict, as the new policy was head oat in ¢ 
would be a grave calamity. He was confident, however \. dom 
the matter was safe in the hands of the people of Brian oe tive 
of the Empire, provided they did not allow themselves a oo ott 
“rushed” by Mr. Chamberlain’s crusade. » & = 
, res 
Lord Rosebery concluded with an eloquent whi 
Free-trade Unionists to unite with a Teen Ser 
fighting the great fight. “When the battle is over and th bes 
victory for Free-trade is won, why then they can march alo a ba 
with drums beating and flags flying, if they like, and alias kn 
their recent allies without loss of honour or reputation,” a 
They must remember that they were opposed by a great master 
of political strategy, who in his “pilgrimage of passion” wa - 
rallying all the discontented classes to his standard. He A 
appealed also to his own party to let no dissensions impair : 
their union on this matter. “You have all the forces that : 
can animate a people nerving you in the struggle. Your ge 
fathers are bidding you remember their sufferings under Tl 
Protection; your sons adjure you to protect the future of of 
your commerce and your dominion.” This is exactly the lino hi 
that we wish to see taken. The question at issue is so vital rv 
that Unionists must, without in any sense departing from p 
their other political traditions, join hands with all wh | al 
believe in the liberty of trade to defeat those who would p 
enslave it. It is time enough when the victory is won to tak | Ii 
about other matters, 
On Monday Lord Balfour of Burleigh made a speech at 





paper which, we may note in passing, has shown an admir. | 
able spirit throughout the present discussion. Lord Balfour | 
insisted that it was the old question between Free-trade and ‘ 
Protection, decked out with new arguments, but not a whit é 
changed in the essentials. He wholly dissociated himself ( | 
from the policy of the Government, which, if logically  ~ } 
developed, was the same as Mr. Chamberlain’s. “There is 
an American saying that you cannot go half-way down a 
waterfall.” It was impossible to hope that the new tariffs 
would add to the revenue,—that is, if they were successful 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s point of view; and he himself had 
never seen any argument which convinced him that taxation 
could be properly imposed for other purposes than revenue, 
Lord Balfour proceeded to sketch the difficulties which the new 
tariffs would put in the way of the commercial machine, and de- 
clared that neither the advantages of the scheme nor the dangers 
which it was framed to prevent had been adequately proved. 
There was no ground for pessimism about British commerce, 
and the creed “ No tariffs, no Empire,’ was simply a slander 
on the Colonies. He concluded by analysing Mr. Balfour's 
policy of retaliation, which was either sheer Protection ora 
dormant power which no Government was without. In the 
present confusion of tongues he appealed to the ordinary 
voter not to be misled by rhetoric, false analogies, or the 
“glamour of a reputation, however great,” but seriously and 
dispassionately to think the matter out for himself. 


n 

I 

Glasgow, which was fully reported in the Glasgow Herald—a 
. 

- 


One point of great practical importance in the speech has 
not received in the Press the attention it deserves. This was 
the pointed question addressed by Lord Balfour to the Prime 
Minister. Is he, or is he not, in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
average duty of 10 per cent. on all manufactured articles? 
This is a question which we cannot doubt Mr. Balfour will 
have answered in his Bristol speech, which is being made 
while these pages are printing. Till, however, the answer is 
made it will be necessary to postpone comment. We have 
dealt at length with the Glasgow speech in our leading columns; 
but may say here that it was a most notable contribution to 
the fiscal controversy. It does not fare well with Cabinets 
that find it necessary to drive out such men as Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh. 





The usual list of birthday honours was published on Mon- 
day. Itis not this year an interesting one, but it is directed 
by a motive that ought to be cordially appreciated. There is 
no peerage conferred, and the two baronetcies—to Colonel J. 





turned to the Imperial aspect of the question, and denied that 


E. Bingham and Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P.—require no com- 
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but one knighthood has been given—to Mr. R. K, 
s, the sinologue of the British Museum—for unusual 
: knowledge, and there has been a visible effort 
the remaining titles to honour men who have 
vice to the State yet have remained compara- 

oe ee eek is the way ; secure good service. Much 
pe hard work of the nation is done by men who are scarcely 
heard of, and when one of them is marked for distinction the 
+ receive a fillip for their energies. A list of honours 
which seems to the London public dull may create in all the 
Services an impression that they are carefully watched, and 
that nothing is forgotten. Those who think such a stimulus 
useless, and argue that America does well without it, do not 
know England, or remember how inadequate our pecuniary 


rewards must often be. 


ment; 


Dougla 
and invaluable 


jn distributing 


The guests at the annual Guildhall banquet of November 9th 
were addressed, among others, by the Premier, the American 
Ambassador, and the Lord Chief Justice. Of Mr. Balfour's 
eloquent, and evasive speech we have perhaps said 
enough elsewhere, and need only remark here that its 
general effect was optimistic as regards international affairs. 
There are “clouds,” that is admitted, but, in the Premier’s 
opinion, they will pass away. Mr. Choate was, as usual, 
humorous, but he fell into a serious strain in his most 
cordial and admiring tribute to Sir Michael Herbert and his 
peculiar charm, ‘a rare and rich product of English culture 
and English race.” He proposed indeed—nay, practically 
promised—that the highest mountain on the new boundary 
line to be delimited under the Alaskan award should be 
named “Mount Herbert.” Nothing, he said, preserved a 
name like planting it “on some great landmark on the face 
of the globe,”"—which is, we suppose, true, though not one 
American in ten can say exactly who Amerigo Vespucci 
was, and half the world believes that St. Petersburg was named 
after the saint, and not the Emperor. The Lord Chief 
Justice’s speech was made notable by one fine sentence, which 
isalsoafine epigram. “If,” he said, referring to the Alaskan 
award, “you do not want a judicial decision, do not ask 
British Judges to be members of the Court,”—a caution it 
may be well for future Foreign Secretaries to remember. 


graceful, 


Mr. Asquith made another excellent speech at Worcester 
on Monday. After pointing out that up till now nota 
single one of the score of Parliaments in our self-govern- 
ing Colonies had passed a resolution in favour of the 
new policy, he passed to a consideration of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s efforts to rewrite the history of the past, and 
his recantation of the views expressed in 1885, when he 
denounced Fair-trade—the precursor of his present scheme 
—as involving “the return to those bad times of Protection 
and the Corn-laws which were responsible for the destitu- 
tion and the starvation wages from which your forefathers 
suffered so greatly.” Mr. Chamberlain had changed his 
opinions since then, but because he had done so the founda- 
tions of the universe had not shifted, nor had the facts of 
history altered. In conclusion, he observed that this first 
step upon a slippery journey on the strength of a series of 
unproved and unprovable assumptions was more than a leap 
in the dark ; it was a piece of political plunging. 


Lord Goschen addressed the members of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce on Friday week on the subject of 
“ Tariffs—Protective, Preferential, Retaliatory.” We cannot 
even attempt a summary of his exhaustive and masterly 
dissection of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, but must content 
ourselves with calling attention to a few of its most striking 
points. The first of these was his appeal to Mr. Balfour to define 
what he meant bya mandate. Lord Goschen had no objection 
to heroic legislation to meet extraordinary circumstances—i.e., 
to dealing with cases of outrageous unfairness—so long as the 
corresponding disadvantage to the country in taking such 
retaliation was not apparent; but he was totally opposed to 
granting the Executive Government general powers, without a 
further appeal to Parliament, to meet the foreigner by a 
retaliatory tariff. Another point related to the supply of 
cornin time of war. In that case, if the United States were 
neutral, it would be a great advantage for us to be able to 
draw on the States rather than Canada, because if our corn 
came in neutral ships, it would relieve our Navy of the immense 





anxiety of having to convoy all the British ships which 
would be bringing us corn. Alluding to German competition, 
he reminded his hearers that Germany’s formidable rivalry 
was not merely due to her tariff. “They are a thrifty, 
economical people, an industrial people, and they do what it 
is so difficult for Englishmen to do: they allow for small 
things and are not bored by details.” We have only to add 
that Lord Goschen’s speech, apart from its great mastery 
of every phas: of the controversy, was marked throughout by 
a temperateness of statement which greatly added to its effect. 


Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Hugh Cecil, joined by 
two other M.P.’s, Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Hatch, held a very 
successful Free-trade meeting at Birmingham on Wednesday, 
Mr. Moore-Bayley, the president of the Central Birming- 
ham Conservative Association, being in the chair. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Winston Churchill declared that he 
did not believe that trade in England was bad. The 
returns for the current year indicated a considerably improved 
export trade. If our domestic relations were not happy, it 
was to social reform, not to fiscal reform, that we must look,— 
a remark which is the true answer to those who impugn Free- 
trade because we have slums and poverty. Lord Hugh Cecil 
pointed out very strongly that the history of the last fifty 
years showed that our connection with the Colonies had been 
growing closer and closer, and this without any Protection. 
All that the Free-traders asked was that we should go on our 
present path instead of throwing down an apple of discord, 
which would produce nothing but discontent from one end of 
the Empire to the other. The resolution proposed was passed 
by a considerable majority, and on the whole the meeting 
was a decided success. The courage of Mr. Moore-Bayley in 
taking the chair in spite of the annoyance of the Birmingham 
Protectionists deserves the warmest: praise. 


The death of Lord Rowton, which took place in London on 
Monday, will be a source of deep regret, not only to his 
many friends, but to all who are interested in philanthropic 
work in London. His life may not inaptly be said to 
have been divided into two water-tight compartments. 
During the first half he was only known as the singularly able 
and devoted private secretary of Lord Beaconsfield, and the 
repository of more State and personal secrets than any man 
in the kingdom. Even after his chief was dead, and he had 
been made a Peer, Lord Rowton continued to exercise behind 
the scenes a very considerable influence on politics. He was 
specially trusted and consulted by the late Queen. It was 
not till some twelve years ago that Lord Rowton con- 
ceived the notion of doing something for the poor of 
London, and fixing upon the provision of cheap and 
good lodging-houses as his special contribution, entered 
upon the second phase of his career. He wanted to 
make it possible for a poor man with only sixpence in 
his pocket to be able to find a decent lodging in Lon- 
don, from which he would be able to come out, not 
only as clean as he went in, but, thanks to the ad- 
mirable bathing accommodation, a great deal cleaner. Lord 
Rowton in his building and organising operations was 
greatly helped by his colleague, Sir Richard Farrant; but we 
are certain that Sir Richard Farrant would be the first man 
to declare that Lord Rowton was by no means a figure-head 
in any of these undertakings, but that he took his full share 
of all the hard and practical work connected with the 
organisation and carrying on of the great enterprise which 
bore his name. 


Another death this week must he noticed, that of Mr. 
George Brodrick, until a few months ago the Warden 
of Merton College, Oxford. Mr. Brodrick leaves a host of 
friends, both of his own and of the present generation, 
who were devoted to him. For many years he worked as a 
journalist in London as a leader-writer on the Times. He 
three times stood for Parliament, but never succeeded in 
gaining a seat. The close of his life, passed as the Head of 
an Oxford College, was useful and happy. No man more 
keenly enjoyed being Head of a House, and though he was a 
bachelor, few contributed more in a quiet way to the social 
solidarity of the University. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 873. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RESULTS OF DISRUPTION IN THE 
UNIONIST PARTY. 


| is all very well for Mr. Chamberlain to sneer at the 

Free-food Unionists as persons hardly worthy of his 
notice,—men who are apparently at one and the same 
time Tory troglodytes deformed by the complete out-of- 
dateness of their opinions, and anarchic Radicals who care 
for neither Empire nor country in the extreme iconoclasm 
of their opinions. Such magnificent confusions of rhetoric 
and argument as he often displays may pass at a public 
meeting, and under the immediate influence of his oratory 
the general effect of the Chamberlain policy on the prospects 
of the Unionist party may seem eminently satisfactory. 
Unless, however, we are very much mistaken, there are a 
good many silent, but not necessarily unimportant, members 
of the party who have been casting up the general effect of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda on certain public questions 
for which they care very greatly, and who find themselves 
anything but satisfied with the result. The men to whom 
we are referring are not first and foremost Free-trade 
Unionists—not men, that is, who are strongly opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain on principle—but merely men who have 
eyes for other causes than Protection, and are seriously 
alarmed at seeing the way in which these other causes have 
been shelved or placed in peril. They look at the wreck of 
the Unionist party and ask,—‘* Was it worth while?” 


Take first those who were anxious to maintain the 
Education Act of 1902, and to give it a fair trial before 
any alteration was made in it. Such men are necessarily 
deeply concerned at the turn things have taken. They 
realise clearly enough that it is not any possible action 
on the part of the Free-trade Unionists which will render 
the amendment of the Act necessary, but solely the 
action of Mr. Chamberlain in destroying the unity of 
the Unionist party. They see that there was one way, 
and one way only, of maintaining the Act in the shape it 
passed in 1902, and that was for the party that passed it 
to maintain an absolutely united front. If the Unionists 
had held firmly together, they might, and probably would, 
have bean able to uphold the settlement made by the Act. 
But to do this with a party disunited as it now is must 
prove absolutely impossible. This all the saner Unionists 
see clearly. Mr. Chamberlain killed the settlement 
reached by the Act when he launched his Protectionist 
programme. That he was not unwilling to do so is probable 
enough, for he has never made any pretence of regarding 
the Act with pleasure. To him it has always been at best 
a thing to be endured as part of a party compromise, but 
not otherwise a matter for satisfaction. But it may be said: 
“Even though this be true, Mr. Chamberlain’s Protec- 
tionist policy may help the cause of the Church schools, 
and may save the settlement of 1902. And in this way. He 
will so invigorate the Unionist party by his new policy 
that it will come back stronger than ever, stronger, that is, 
not weaker, owing to the loss of the Free-trade Unionists, 
and so better, not worse, able to protect the Church 
schools.” We do not, of course, think it possible that Mr. 
Chamberlain can have increased the strength of the Unionist 
party by driving from it such men as the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Goschen, Lord 
James, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Lord 
George Hamilton, and all those who follow them in the 
country. Still, even granting that he has strengthened it, 
and granting also that Mr. Chamberlain may carry the day, 
no reasonable person can, we think, believe that the 
interests of the Church schools will be safer in his hands 
than in those of the Unionist leaders before the disruption. 
If at the next General Election Protection wins the day, no 
matter who is nominally in office as Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chamberlain will be in power. Does any one seriously 
suppose that he will, in such an event, think it worth 
while to make the Parliamentary sacrifices which will un- 
doubtedly be required to maintain the settlement of 1902 ? 
Is a Chamberlain Ministry—a Ministry which Mr. Cham- 
berlain will control, and in which his son will be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—likely to take up an uncom- 
promising attitude on the Education Act? If something 


to prove necessary—we may be sure that it will 
tariff reform which will be thrown to the wolves Th 
could easily be put to the test, though we do ae 

that it will be. Suppose a deputation of Churchmen fo 
to go to Mr. Chamberlain and to Mr. Austen Ch ng 
berlain and ask them for a positive assurance that i ip 
circumstances would they consent to any amendment no 
the Act of 1902 which would place the Church school ¢ 
a position less favourable from the Church point ~ 
view than they are in now. What sort of alswer w 2 
they get? To put it plainly, Mr. Chamberlain wheat 
General Election comes will not make the maintena: : 
of the integrity of the Act of 1902 part of his - 
gramme in the way that the fiscal scheme is part of . 
But this means, as we have said, that Mr. Chamberlain 
when he broke up the Unionist party destroyed the ys 
effective safeguard of the Act of 1902. Is that a fag 
which when they come to realise it, as sooner or later they 
undoubtedly will, is likely to seem satisfactory to the 
very large number of Unionists who think that there are 
other matters in the world quite as well worth thinking 
about as Protection ? : 


If the more sober Unionists who care greatly for main. 
taining the settlement won for the Church schools yil] 
ultimately deeply resent the damage done by My 
Chamberlain to their cause in this respect, no jess 
disturbed will be those Unionists who are keenly and 
sincerely anxious in the matter of Army reform, 
Before Mr. Chamberlain threw his fiscal bombshell 
it seemed as if there was at last a chance of obtaining 
the conditions under which serious Army reform is 
alone possible. Chief of those conditions is a thorough 
awakening of public opinion in regard to the state of 
the Army. ‘The fact that the War Commission had 
accumulated a great deal of most important evidence, and 
would soon place it before the nation, made last spring 
the prospect of enlisting a strong public opinion on 
the side of the reformers most hopeful. With the 
advent of Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda in the country 
that prospect vanished. -Who now thinks or speaks of 
Army reform? No one. We notice, for example, that 
the Army League announce that their intended public 
demonstration has been postponed. Nominally this course 
has been adopted because there is a new Secretary of State 
for War, and it is wished to give him his chance; but we 
venture to think that the real reasén is that at the present 
time everybody is much too busy discussing Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, either for or against, to have any time to 
devote to so parochial a topic as national defence. No 
one now is intent on the devising of some method under 
which in future our Governments shall not begin wars 
with eighty cavalry swords in reserve; with reserve 
rifles sighted in such a way that if properly aimed it 
would be a physical impossibility to hit the enemy; 
with ammunition so defective and in such small amounts 
that after two months’ active service only one or two boxes 
of usable cartridges would be found in the country; and 
with so little artillery in reserve that guns must at once 
be ordered from foreign makers. If Mr. Chamberlain 
had not preoccupied public attention, the knowledge of 
such things would infallibly have created a resolve in the 
public mind to obtain “‘rock-bed” reform at all costs. Now 
we venture to say that one section of our readers when they 
read such sentences as those just written will accuse us of 
trying to prejudice Mr. Chamberlain’s patriotic schemes 
for uniting the Empire by “raking up the old charges” 
of the War Commission; while the other section, though 
theoretically anxious for reform, will doubt our wisdom 
in diverting public attention at the present moment 
from “ the supreme need of combating Mr. Chamberlain's 
fiscal policy.” In a word, it is quite hopeless just now to 
get either side to listen to Army reform. That must wait 
till we have decided the issue of Free-trade v. Protection. 
But we wonder whether the sober and silent members of 
the Unionist party who care for the problems of Army 
reform and national defence are really satisfied with this 
result,and really feel grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for having 
brought it about. ‘That certain statesmen and certain 
military “Mandarins,” as the editor of the National Review 
might say, will be very grateful to Mr. Chamberlain, we 
do not doubt. Nay, Mr. Chamberlain in his capacity as 
member of a Cabinet who made war in the way we know 
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“sich be was one of the chiefs, will no doubt be very 
pi ful to himself for the results in the way of “ cover 
cave by the fiscal controversy. But will the man who 
o incerely anxious to see & sounder Army in a saner 
* : be equally grateful, even though on the fiscal con- 
_ he is more of a Protectionist than a Free-trader ? 
gy a it. More, we are certain that those who are 
pe moved on this matter are a very large body. 
i nother section of the Unionists who are by 
adi Sa at Mr. Chamberlain’s wrecking of their 
= ty, and that is what may be called the ultra-Conserva- 
on "ad anti-Socialist section. They realise the great 
danger of creating a true. Socialist party in England, and 
they note that in Protectionist countries on the Continent 
the increase of Protection and the increase of Socialism 
have often gone hand-in-hand. They dislike, also, seeing a 
roposal dividing parties which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
is widely regarded as an act of oppression to the poor, and 
soa cause of and excuse for revolution. For example, the 
other day it was reported that at a popular meeting in the 
North the national anthem of “ the Corn-Law Rhymer, 
“God Save the People,” was sung by the audience. That 
song was sung in the early “forties” as the song of revolu- 
tion, but of late it had practically disappeared. Its revival 
is not unlikely to cause a certain sense of anxiety among 
old-fashioned Conservatives. Our readers will be able to 
note its tone if we quote the first verse :— 
“ When wilt Thou save Thy people, 
O God of Mercies, when ? 
The people, Lord, the people, 
Not kings and thrones, but men. 
Flowers of thy breath, O Lord, are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a sunless day, 
God save the people.” 
Doubtless that is a song we shall hear often enough if Mr. 
Chamberlain reintroduces Protection and food-taxes; but 
we do not wonder that it is a song which the quieter and 
more Conservative portions of the population do not want 
to hear. Assuredly before the question is settled there 
will be plenty of Unionists, and even of non-Free-trade 
Unionists, who will bitterly regret that they did not refuse 
at the very beginning to allow Mr. Chamberlain to break 
up the Unionist party. 





MR. BALFOUR AT THE GUILDHALL. 


\HE Premier’s speech at the Guildhall on Monday 
was an exceedingly graceful and dexterous one, and 
calculated to excite much just admiration for its literary 
charm; but was it anything more? To us it seems in 
every division of its subject to lack that illuminating 
power which, more than any other quality, the world seeks 
in Premiers’ speeches. Nothing can be conceived more grace- 
ful than his allusions to the late Lord Salisbury, or more 
accurate than the description of his great relative’s special 
relation to the people he governed, and who admired without 
understanding him; but the beautifully worded sentences 
reveal nothing as to the character he describes. The 
secret of Lord Salisbury’s aloofness, whether it sprang 
from scorn for mankind, or from an unconscious fatalism, 
or from a breadth of view so wide that other views seemed 
to its possessor somewhat petty, remains as unrevealed 
as before Mr. Balfour spoke. To say that “with Lord 
Salisbury the difficulty was not to find epigrams, but to 
restrain them,” is a most charming as well as accurate 
descriptive sentence ; but a little light on the kind of 
epigram which he refrained from uttering publicly would 
have told us all more of the real man who for so many 
years possessed the initiative in British international 
action. We do not expect Mr. Balfour to quote the 
terrible sentence in which his uncle once indicated the only 
cure for misrule in the Turkey of to-day ; but he must 
have uttered many more which upon a people bewildered 
by telegrams would have the effect and the value of 
guiding lights. It was most dexterous to avoid all reference 
to the fiscal question beyond the gibe that we are all 
discussing it “ with the same want of knowledge and the 
same want of charity which are commonly thought proper 
to the discussion of our religious convictions”; but a dozen 
illuminating lines as to the immediate policy of the 
Government would have greatly strengthened many of the 
weaker brethren of his own persuasion. It was dexterous, too, 





to avoid all discussion of the Alaskan arbitration and its 
possible consequence, the demand for Canada of treaty- 
making powers, to be controlled solely by the King, and to 
point only to the greatly beneficial result, alike for Britain 
and for Canada, in the final removal of a dangerous cause of 
disagreement with the United States; but a full acceptance 
of the award as just in itself as well as politically beneficial 
would have soothed away much feeling in Canada, and at 
all events have postponed a difficult and far-reaching 
subject of controversy. The benefit pointed out is a little 
too obvious to satisfy those who, though they perceive it, 
are in their irritation ready to argue that rights belonging 
to Canada have been bargained away. The tribute to the 
King and the tribute to Lord Lansdowne are both most 
graceful, though critics might describe them as mutually 
destructive, for if the King was the peacemaker with 
France, Lord Lansdowne was only an amanuensis ; and if 
the credit was due to Lord Lansdowne, where does the 
King come in? But we may pass over those sentences as 
ornaments of the speech, and devote ourselves to its serious 
subject,—the treatment of the difficulties in the Far East 
and the Near East. 

On the Far East the Premier had absolutely nothing to 
say. He admits that the difficulties there existing are not 
yet solved, but “feels reassured ’’—as any journalist of an 
optimistic turn of mind might do—when he reflects that the 
Emperor of Russia is “a passionate advocate of general 
peace,” and that ‘our allies of Japan are as certain to 
show moderation, discretion, and judgment in the demands 
they make as firmness in carrying those demands into 
effect.” The Japanese will doubtless be encouraged by the 
use of the word “allies” without any qualifying phrase ; 
and the Emperor of Russia may be more pleased by the 
full appreciation of his personal wishes than displeased by 
the cheers with which the allusion to our Japanese Alliance 
was received by the audience at the Guildhall; but of light 
in the sentence there is none. What we all want to know 
is whether there is any danger that the interests of Russia 
and the weight of the Russian party of action may over- 
bear the excellent ideals of her Emperor; whether Japan 
will be content with a free hand in Korea without inter- 
fering in Manchuria; and what, if the pride of her people 
forces the hand of her wiser statesmen, are the limits of our 
obligation to arm in her defence. Rumour says that there 
is an agreement between Germany and Russia that if we 
intervene, or France intervenes, in the quarrel of the Far 
East, the Kaiser will help the Czar, in which case the 
“peace of Europe” would speedily be reduced to a diplo- 
matic expression. It is quite true that Mr. Balfour may 
have been most wise in avoiding such dangerous subjects 
in a speech which, as he himself admitted, is addressed to 
mankind; but then the postboy who describes the road 
and omits all mention of broken bridges is not the most 
instructive of postboys, and the traveller who trusts to his 
optimistic account, as the City will trust to Mr. Balfour’s, 
may possibly come to a spill. 

As regards the Near East we can be more cordial to 
Mr. Balfour. He has advanced ; he has a policy, such as 
it is, and he has a “general view” which has a certain 
fascination about it, and which is, at all events, a large 
one. He has got rid of his own theory about the “ balance 
of criminality.” He finds all over the world, and especially 
in Asia, “decaying nations,’ whose rulers to preserve 
themselves rely on intrigue, lean now to this and now to 
that European Power, and do everything they can to bring 
the two into conflict, in the hope that they themselves 
“may come out the better for it.” He now recognises 
this danger in Turkey; but he is patient with Turkey, 
for he feels certain that a disease of such long stand- 
ing (as its misgovernment of its European subjects) 
cannot be cured instantaneously and for ever by any 
amount of “diplomatic dexterity.” He therefore applies 
to the disease the European Concert, acting through 
Austria and Russia. They have proposed their scheme, 
and though it is only a minimum, “that minimum must 
be enforced.” ‘It is quite impossible, in my judgment, 
after Austria and Russia, acting as the representatives of 
the signatories to the Treaty of Berlin, have presented this 
scheme to the Porte, that they should allow it to be 
rejected, either formally or informally, either by a process 
of direct repudiation, or by that even more effective process 
of incessant delays and incessant postponements, or by the 
process of divesting the administration of the scheme of 
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all the value which properly attaches to it.” That is at 
least a clear policy. To our mind, it is a very weak one, 
suggesting the “ policy” of the physician who insists on 
tonics in order to avoid the risks involved in necessary 
surgery. Europe has weapons stronger than “ diplomatic 
dexterity,” and unless they are employed the patient may 
die, Turkey caring nothing whether she dies or not. 
Still, it is something to know that the Premier recognises 
in the Macedonian situation a disease which threatens 
Europe; that he is willing to apply to it the irresistible, 
though cumbrous, instrument known as the Concert; and 
that he insists—for it comes to that—upon certain visible 
results. If he continues to insist, and threatens that 
unless they are secured, Britain, France, and Italy will 
secure them by themselves, he will get them ; and though 
they are utterly inadequate, they are something gained 
both for humanity and for general confidence in the 
Concert. It is rather ominous, however, that although 
Mr. Balfour knew that the project of reforms had been 
rejected by the Sultan, he made no allusion to that fact, 
and did not even take advantage of his magnificent oppor- 
tunity to warn Abd-ul-Hamid that as Europe was united, 
the only consequence of delay and evasion would be to 
enlarge the scope of the demands which would at last be 
pressed upon him by irresistible force. The total effect, in 
fact, of the speech is that we are ruled by a Premier who 
has many and fine intellectual qualities, but a certain 
deficiency of will which in international politics permits 
him to tolerate half-results, just as in domestic politics it 
permits him half to oppose and half to yield to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s stronger and more aggressive spirit. 





THE ITALIAN VISIT. 


T will be in no mere formal or ceremonial fashion that 
the people of England will welcome the King and 
Queen of Italy when they reach these islands on Tuesday. 
English crowds are always keen, interested, and good- 
tempered, and prone to believe that the gentleman in 
a smart uniform in a State carriage possesses all the 
virtues, and deserves a hearty cheer. But in the case of 
the King of Italy the reception will differ, not in 
degree, but in kind. Its warmth will express two 
things, and express them very clearly. The first, and the 
more important, is the deep regard felt by our people for 
Italy. It will be as the representative of Italy, as “ Italy,” 
to employ the old form still, we believe, used among the 
Sovereigns themselves, that King Victor Emmanuel will get 
the heartiest cheers. It may seem somewhat too blunt, 
and it is certainly uncourtierlike, to point this out; but 
we feel sure that the King of Italy is too patriotic, too 
intensely Italian in every fibre of his nature, to resent 
being told that what especially makes him popular here is 
the feeling of affection which Italy inspires in the British 
nation. ‘The sympathy between England and Italy, as we 
have pointed out on previous occasions, is something 
peculiar and apart,—something to which no analogy is to 
be found in the case of other nations. At the noblest 
and most vital epoch of our history—the age of Elizabeth 
—the imagination of the race turned towards Italy. 
Ttaliam petimus was then the motto, often physical, and 
always intellectual, of our greatest men. Our dramatists 
went to Verona, Padua, Rome, Milan, and Venice for “the 
scene of the play” more readily even than they did to 
London, and when the youthful Milton, stern Puritan 
though he was, desired to see men and cities, he betook him- 
self, not to Lutheran Germany or to Calvinistic Geneva, 
but to Florence and to Rome. And owing to the sway 
exercised over us by our literature, this passion for Italy 
has had abiding results. As Carlyle said, we are all sub- 
jects of King Shakespeare, and in British homes the 
children long before they learn their geography have read, 
or have heard, of Shylock and the Moor, of Portia and 
Desdemona, of Romeo and Juliet, of Prospero and 
Miranda. Thanks to Shakespeare, Italian names and 
Italian places have become even to the least travelled of 
Englishmen “ part of the scenery of dreams.” It is not 


so much that we read Italian literature as the Germans 
read Shakespeare, but that an Italian atmosphere has been 
incorporated into our own poetry, and that Englishmen 
who have never read a line of Dante or Tasso know 





sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Italian pictures 
Italian music kept the flame alive in the eighteenth oon 
and during the nineteenth Byron, Shelley, Keats Tan 
and Robert Browning maintained the sacred fire, An % 
this literary sympathy was added the intense ae 
sympathy inspired in these islands by Mazzini Coiba 
and Cavour, and last but not least, by the present Kino’ 
own grandfather,—the undaunted Savoyard soldier, Y; 
Emmanuel. When Italy freed herself) no voices oe 
loud or so sincere in congratulation as those of the Brit 
people. Nor did we merely applaud the more oes 
Italian successes. Our people also saw with intense stig 
faction that Italy could understand and could carry out th 
principles of Constitutional Monarchy, and was able like 
us, in Bolingbroke’s phrase, to engraft on a Monarch il 
the advantages of a Republic. But we need not insist 
any further detail on the reasons which have made Ttaly 
and Britain a great deal more than friendly nations, Th 
fact exists and is patent to the whole world, and the Kj 
of Italy will read the appreciation of his native land in the 
faces of the people who will throng the streets to ches 
him on Thursday as he drives through London. 

But though the King’s welcome will be chiefly paid ty 
the land he represents, it must not be supposed that 
none of it will be meant for him as a man, or that 
the British people are neglectful of his personality or 
oblivious to his sterling character and by no means 
inconsiderable intellectual gifts. They know him and 
respect him as an able and far-seeing Sovereign, and 
what is more to them, as a man with a deep sense of duty 
towards his country. They know that he has been at 
times beset by many difficulties, but that he has 
faced them boldly, and that he has, in the words 
of our own Coronation Service, remembered to “play 
the man.” They like him none the worse—nay, very 
much the better—because he has refused to be awed by | 
rumour into ignoring or slighting politically the Radical 
and politicians of alleged Socialistic tendencies who arg 
among his subjects, and has learnt the true constitutional 
lesson that the King is King of all the people, can know no 
parties in the State, and will refuse to be frightened out of 
the strait path of impartiality because this or that states. 
man is denounced by his political opponents as an extremist, 
The King of Italy has realised that it is not the business 
of a Monarch to take sides, or to declare that he will crush 
to powder this or that section of his subjects merely 
because he may personally happen to dislike their political 
opinions. He makes no party speeches, but leaves such 
things to the battling politicians whose natural preroga. 
tive they are. The phrases, ‘my Army,” “my soldiers,” 
“my ships,” are not continually on his lips, and he thus 
makes it, not a degradation or an act of servitude, but a 
matter of satisfaction and pleasure, for a proud and ancient ; 
people to hail him as their Sovereign. Such good sense, ) 
good manners, wise policy, and true dignity are noted and | 
applauded here, and hence the British democracy find in | 
him a King whom they can greet with as much good temper | 
and goodwill as their own most popular Sovereign, or as 
the chief of a democratic Government like the President 
of the French Republic. Monarchs ofadifferent typewhen = © 
they visit our shores are sure to be treated with respect = 
and received with courtesy and kindliness, but a welcomeof = 
another kind is reserved for Kings like the King of Italy. 
We need hardly add that the Queen of Italy will share in 
all the heartiness of the King’s reception. But unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the Royal lady, of whom we may 
fitly say with Wordsworth,— 

“Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 

The freedom of a mountaineer,” ry 
will have plenty of cheers for herself also. The brave and 
hardy race to which she belonged before she became an 
Italian has always been popular in England, and a Princess 
of the Montenegrin house would, even were she not also 
Queen of Italy, have been sure of a warm welcome. As a 
Queen who is country-bred, and devoted to country 
pastimes and country life, she cannot fail to attract 
British sympathy. 
This is not the moment to. say anything in detail 
about the political results that may flow from the 
visit of the Italian Sovereign. We must, however, 
add one word of general comment. It is this. If 
the recent movement towards greater sympathy with 
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through their own poets “how the lilies grow on the 
banks of Italy.” 


Nor is this only a tradition from the 









France, made first by Britain and then by Italy, can in 
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d in unison, and if the agreements 
any _ pte oe become general, and so unite all 
ab Powers in bonds of goodwill, the people of the 
pl Kingdom will welcome the result with intense 
enw tion. There are no two Powers with whom they 
“ a desire to stand well than France and Italy, 
wey 3 d Italy are also united to each other in 


ce an be: : 
we and the union is thus tripartite, the blessing will 


not be double but threefold. 





THE DANGER OF CONCESSION. 
T js encouraging to hear the new departure of the 

I Government characterised as “a change of policy on 
a cardinal point.” Protection 1s_ so often described as 
merely a development of Free-trade—the aspect in which 
Free-trade would appear to Cobden or Peel were they 
living now—that Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s plainness of 
speech in his most wise and statesmanlike address at 
Glasgow—a speech which, if the Free-trade organisations 
gre well advised, they will reprint and circulate broad- 
cast throughout the country—is exceptionally attractive. 
There are not a few Unionists who, we honestly believe, 
are as sound Free-trade Unionists as we are our- 
selves, but who yet manage to invest their convictions 
with a discouraging air of uncertainty. That this air 
js only assumed we are fully convinced. There is no 
yeason to doubt on which side they will be found voting 
whenever the decisive occasion presents itself. But they 
cannot help giving one longing, lingering look behind as 
they find themselves drifting further and further away 
from their old companions. They are perpetually trying 
to make out that Mr. Chamberlain does not go so far as 
his admirers suppose, and that the Free-trade Unionists 
are really willing to go a long way with him, provided that 
they are allowed to call their concession retaliation. All 
this is a very natural weakness. The break-up of a great 
political party is not a thing to be contemplated with a 
light heart. But faith-healing has never yet mended a 
broken limb, and no amount ot make-believe will alter the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain has made two parties where 
before there was one, and that the issue he has laid before 
the country does not admit of compromise. His victory 
would mean disaster to the Empire and disaster to the king- 
dom, and the business of those Unionists who feel no doubt 
upon this head is to make the division between themselves 
and him as unmistakable as possible. Every phrase which 
serves to drape this essential fact is a phrase designed to 
substitute confusion for clearness, and to make people seem 
one who are really two. “ We hear,” says Lord Balfour, 
“of retaliation, and we hear of preference, and they are 
watchwords of the present controversy, but the policy 
which underlies the change of opinion is the policy of Pro- 
tection.” It is not every Protectionist, indeed, who takes 
kindly to the name. He would rather talk of Fair-trade, 
of reciprocity, of retaliation, of liberty of negotiation. But 
the thing is the same by whatever name it is called. It is 
the exclusion of foreign goods in the interest of those 
who wish to see those same goods sold dearer in order 
that they may be made at home. That is the common- 
sense of the matter, and the sooner that every Free-trade 
Unionist grasps it the better for himself and for the 
cause. The choice which the electors are asked tv make 
by every one who addresses them is the choice between two 
opposite policies. It has to be made, and it had better be 
made soon. There is no room for any compromise with 
Mr. Chamberlain, and if a compromise with Mr. Balfour 
seems more hopeful, it is only because he is less out- 
spoken. 

We have said that the desire of some Unionists who are 
at heart Free-traders to conceal this fact from those whom 
they address is a very natural desire. What they are really 
seeking to do is to conceal it from themselves. If the 
break-up of the Unionist party is once acknowledged, it 
will, they think, become irreparable. As long as the 
schism can be hidden there is some hope that it may be 
healed. Consequently Lord Balfour seems to them hasty, 
injudicious, disposed to make the worst of things instead 
of the best. It is not the Free-trade Unionists only who 
feel in this way. Occasionally there are traces of a similar 
sentiment among the Protectionists themselves. For in- 
stance, we have Mr. F'. W. Lowe, the president of the Birming- 


ham Conservative Association, taking much the same line. 





He cannot understand how Birmingham Conservatives can 
continue to act with “a gentleman who openly identifies 
himself with those who are naturally opposed to us on ail 
political questions.” Mr. Lowe is seemingly of opinion 
that the issue between Free-trade and Protection is not a 
political question,—that it is a matter of abstract theory 
about which members of the same party may agree to 
differ without in the slightest degree impairing their ability 
to act together. He would see nothing strange in Free- 
trade Unionists continuing to act with a man who 
identified himself with Mr. Chamberlain. They are of 
one mind on all political questions. But that they 
should continue to act with a man who identifies himself 
with the Free-Trade Union, which he “understands to be a 
Radical organisation,” is unintelligible to him. What can 
there be in common between them? It has not yet 
dawned upon Mr. Lowe that the issue between Free- 
trade and Protection is the greatest political controversy 
that has arisen for half-a-century. Britain is asked to 
go back upon a policy which Free-traders hold to be 
identified with her prosperity at home and with her 
greatness abroad. ‘They may be wrong in their belief, but 
if they entertain it, it cannot but override all minor con- 
siderations. The distinction between Protectionist and 
Free-trader becomes for the time the most vital of all 
distinctions. As Mr. Balfour makes no secret of the 
fact that he regards the Government programme as a 
half-way house to Mr. Chamberlain’s programme, it 
is surely safer for Unionists who are determined on no 
consideration whatever to have anything to do with 
Protection to observe, at the very least, a discreet silence 
as to the Government policy. Mr. Balfour, we may be 
sure, sets no store by any acceptance of his policy which, 
as the Times neatly puts it, “‘is accompanied by an inter- 
pretation of the pledge which renders it worthless for all 
practical purposes.” This is also Lord Rosebery’s view. 
“When the battle is over and the victory for Free-trade 
won,” then let the Free-trade Unionists resume their old 
attitude towards those by whose side they have been 
fighting. But while the battle is going on and the issue 
is uncertain let them “ keep in as close touch as they can 
with the combatants who are fighting in the same cause.” 
That is the language of common-sense, and the only 
language which befits the gravity of the situation. 


For it is grave. Let no Free-trade Unionist persuade 
himself that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is merely a matter 
of words ; that if he carries his point there will be no serious 
change in British policy; that we may be Protectionist 
for a purpose and for a moment, and when the purpose is 
served and the moment passed become Free-traders again. 
This reasoning may rank with that of a military authority 
who should advise us not to resist the landing of an in- 
vader, but trust to our ability to drive him out when he 
had established himself in London and the coast ports. 
No doubt he would be driven out, but at what cost and 
after what time? ach fresh concession, however slight, 
to a mischievous principle gives it a stronger hold, adds to 
the number of those who are personally interested in its 
application, makes the return to a sounder state of things 
productive of more individual suffering. We have seen two 
examples of this in recent legislation. There was a good case 
to be made out for the shilling duty on corn in the circum- 
stances in which it was imposed. But it gave immense 
encouragement to the Protectionist feeling in the country, 
and encouraged Canada to hope for a later extension of it 
in the direction of preference. So, also, with the Sugar- 
Bounties Act. There, too, a fair case could be made out 
on paper,—a case not theoretically incompatible with 
freedom of trade, and one which has made converts of 
many sound Free-traders. It is not till we see the use 
made of these departures from strict theory that we 
realise the mischief of them. They are examples of steps 
which might, perhaps, have been taken safely if the principle 
of Free-trade had been, as not so long ago it seemed to be, 
placed beyond the reach of attack. As things are, these 
measures have only served to show how much stronger Pro- 
tection is than we thought it. But this discovery ought to 
be full of instruction. It ought to convince us that Pro- 
tection is an adversary with whom it is unsafe to parley 
or negotiate. It has nothing in common with Free- 
trade. Consequently no advance, however trifling, can 
be made towards it without surrendering the whole 
position. A plausible case may conceivably be made 
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out for imposing a duty on some one manufacture. But 
how are we to persuade those interested in another nearly 
identical manufacture that it has no title to a similar con- 
cession? In this way we might go on from manufacture 
to manufacture, each in turn differing but slightly from 
the last one, until in the end we arrived at a tariff system 
which would satisfy Mr. Chamberlain himself. The only 
safe line to take with reference to the Government policy 
is Lord Balfour’s. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
really want the same thing. Mr. Chamberlain starts from 
Protection, Mr. Balfour willend withit. Mr. Balfour does 
but smooth and level the road along which Mr. Chamberlain 
is to travel. That is a function in which no Free-trader 
ought to have any share, even though all the Unionist 
organisations in the kingdom threaten to rule him out of 
the party for refusing. 





THE POLICY OF THE STEAM-ROLLER. 


HE rulers of Russia are applying their steam-roller in 

a new direction. For generations past the higher 
bureaucracy of the Empire have endeavoured to erase all 
local and racial customs, peculiarities, dialects, and even 
creeds,—to “ Russify,” as they call it, the entire population 
within the dominions of the Czars. Their object has 
been the same as that of the road-maker,—by levelling all 
inequalities to make the path of the machine easier for its 
drivers. They have not applied their system to Northern 
and Central Asia, probably fearing insurrections, which 
though easily defeated cost money; but in Europe, as, for 
instance, in Poland and in the Caucasus—which is European 
in blood—they have gradually beaten down everything 
distinctive or large enough to interrupt the monotony as of 
a sand plain of which they make an ideal. Hitherto the 
Czars have not been heartily with them, being content 
with their own vast powers; but they have now either 
convinced or mastered Nicholas IT., and are proceeding on 
their course with a sort of fury of speed. Finland, the 
most important of the privileged provinces, although 
entirely loyal and rather proud of its position as the great 
maritime province of the Empire, is being rapidly reduced 
toa Russian Department. Its leading citizens have been 
exiled, its people have been subjected to the Russian con- 
scription, its educational system has been revolutionised, 
its official language has been superseded by Russian, 
and its local Diet deprived of all freedom, even of remon- 
strance. The Jews, who in Russia count five millions, and 
are, as elsewhere, a separate people, have been frankly 
offered the alternatives of becoming Russians or of living 
a life intolerable even to Jews. The mob, which hates 
them, is protected in massacring them; the means of 
education are forbidden to the race by decree; and when 
they remonstrate M. de Plehve tells them that they 
can liberate themselves easily either by becoming 
Russians or by slinking into exile. Russia wishes to be 
rid of them or to “ Russify ” them. The policy by which 
Spain rid herself of them, and of her power of progress, 
is applied to them in Russia, with the substitution of the 
bludgeon and the Cossack whip for the stake in the 
market-place. The process is now being applied to the 
Russian section of the Armenians. They are ordered 
to give up all that distinguishes them from Russians, 
and as it is found that the great obstacle to fusion is 
their separate ecclesiastical organisation, a sudden and 
tremendous blow has been levelled at its very existence. 
Under the advice of Prince Galitzin, the whole mass of 
their Church property, which, as often happens with 
small sects, is rather in excess of their actual wants, 
has been seized at a blow and confiscated to the 
uses of the State. This oppression has driven the 
Armenians apparently mad. ‘Though only five hundred 
thousand in number and peculiarly loyal, the victor 
of Borodino having been an Armenian general, and 
Loris Melikoff, also an Armenian, the most devoted 
adviser of Alexander II., the Armenians have been inflamed 
to a hopeless resistance. Their Patriarch, though he 
resides at Etchmiadzin, well within the Russian boundaries, 
has solemnly and in public cursed the Czar, and in every 
village where there is an Armenian monastery or church 
the worshippers have risen in armed defiance of the police 
sent to seize their ecclesiastical treasures. The Armenians 
of Russia would, in fact, were it possible, be an insurgent 


The bureaucracy will probably succeed, i 

the forces at their Pasa being absolutely Ore of 
They can, they do, beat down any local resistance hb ing. 
unhesitating resort to the rifles of the neighbor. 
garrison; and in modern times popular resistance #° 
weapons of precision can only lead to a sacrifice of li = 
Moreover, they have allies more potent even than th 
soldiery. The Russian people are more than a hund i 
millions strong. The immense majority of them dist - 
and dislike all aliens, whether they be Poles, or Finland = 
or Jews, or Armenians. They hold them all to be heretige 
and all, if recalcitrant, to be rebels resisting the pe 
of the Czar. They are always ready to rise on the nf 
and though the Russian is ordinarily a good ‘dines 
Russian mob with brandy in it is the most terrible’ of 
effervescent forces. Moreover, the Russian bureaucrag 
have in them the strength which was lacking to the French 
Government in 1789,—complete confidence in themselves 
in their plans, and in their future. Their magnates dare 
apply force with a mercilessness which is almost unknown 
in Western Europe, except when, as in Spain, men who are 
called Anarchists have to be dispersed. There is no resistin 
bullets except with bullets, and the comparatively minuta 
sections of the population which are to be pulverised have 
no bullets at their disposal. As we have said perhaps too 
often, there are in Russia no materials for successful jn. 
surrection, and will be none until the ignorant masses refuse 
to submit any longer to the conscription. Before that the 
bureaucracy will probably have succeeded in their object, 
which, as we have said, is to reduce all Russia to one un. 
broken plain of sand, from which they may one day call 
up, and, as they hope, direct, an irresistible sand-storm. 


We do not underrate their ability or their perseverance, 
and we are well aware that the revolutionaries of France 
succeeded in a project of much the same kind. Within 
five years they swept away everything which resisted the 
smooth march of the State towards any object on which 
its rulers might decide. Privileges, rights, independent insti- 
tutions, all were swept away, till at this moment,asa Minister 
of Education once declared with pride, all who are being 
educated in France are repeating at the same hour, in the 
same method, the same lesson. But then the revolution. 
aries gave something in return for all they destroyed. 
They restored the freedom of the serf, the dignity of the 
peasant, the equality of all men before the law. The 
bureaucracy of Russia have as yet no such claims to put 
forward, and even if they had, what a price they are paying. 
The Administration is harassed at every turn by Nihilists, 
Anarchists, and the widespread and hostile class whom 
M. de Plehve calls “agitators,” whose one idea in life is to 
spread among the peasants the belief that Russia is 
oppressively misgoverned. The officials dread assassina- 
tion, the wealthy dread incendiarism, the Czar would dread 
everybody but that he can dwell in a fortress and sur- 
round himself with guards whose fidelity is unquestioned. 
And diffused throughout Russian society is a tone of 
melancholy pessimism, almost despair, which is marked in 
all its literature, in the talk of the few Russians who will 
talk freely at all, and in such a fact as this, that the 
Empire makes such a hero of Tolstoy, who would sweep 
away five-sixths of the system, that the Government dare 
not even exile him. The horror ‘of the thing is greatly 
aggravated when one reflects that much of the mischief is 
automatic. The recent Czars have been at least as good 
as most of the Kings of Europe. It is foolish to suppose 
that they do not wish the benefit of their people—the mere 
human desire to be well beloved would secure that—and it 
is most improbable that the great Russian bureaucracy, 
though, being underpaid, it is too desirous of fees, is com- 
posed of men whose intents are sinister. But “the 
policy,” once accepted, filters down from above, and as it 
can be carried out only by oppression, it is carried out 
even by men who feel the oppression they are exercising 
as a keen disgrace. The machine, in fact, works, and we 
have never been able to blind ourselves to the truth 
that it is one of appalling strength. We can see for a 
century to come no chance of revolution in Russia; but 
that is all the more reason why the Czars and the group 
of statesmen immediately around them should abstain 
from acts which, while they immensely increase their 
personal danger, and therefore their personal bitterness, 
can add no element of vitality to the mighty Empire of 
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d to the point of risking exile. What 
d thousand Armenians do while they 
n laws, produce specially qualifiec 


Finlanders irritate 
ee can five hundre 


iptio j 
obey m2 saly ask permission to hold in freedom their 
por ay form of Christianity? Even the Poles might 
r 


the Poles, though they cannot be made 
z ceo oy cece are all Slavs in blood, and their 
- val with the Russians is a quarrel of cousins. There is 
ry ‘4 Pole alive who would not rather obey the Czar, if the 
nar would leave him alone, than William IT., who breaks 


no laws, but tells them all to become Germans. 





WHAT IS IT THAT MAKES TAMMANY POSSIBLE? 
HEN it was announced a few days ago that the 
\ Tammany candidate had been elected Mayor of New 
York, it is probable that the first feeling of the majority of 
Englishmen who knew, even vaguely, what Tammany meant 
was one of intense surprise. It was only two years ago, when 
Mr. Seth Low was elected Mayor, that the citizens of New 
York seemed to have made up their minds that they would, 
at all costs, free themselves from the tyranny and the 
corruption of the Tammany organisation, and the majority 
of twenty-eight thousand by which the Tammany candidate 
was beaten then seemed to forebode a long reign of order 
and decency. However, the hopes then expressed have been 
disappointed, and the remark which the Tammany chief made 
at the time, that “if the people don’t like the new adminis- 
tration they will turn to Tammany for relief as they have 
done before,” has been amply justified by events. 

What is the reason? What is it that makes it possible for 

a great city, seeing huge issues of right and wrong—and not 
political right and wrong, but ethical right and wrong—set 
clearly before its eyes deliberately (as it seems to Englishmen) 
to choose the evil? When, too, the city has seen the evil before, 
and knows what it entails to the life of men and women 
and children? For see what Tammany meant to New 
York at the height of its power. Freedom to commit 
crime, plainly speaking; corruption eating into every fibre | 
and tissue of the municipal entity; Judges with whom it was 
possible to bargain with money whether or not an offence 
should be punished ; a police force ineffective, but doubly and 
trebly paid,—salaried by the city to preserve order, and bribed 
by private citizens to wink at lust and swindling; last, the 
danger to women, known from experience by decent families 
in the years that were believed to be buried and gone. And 
then think what must have been the frame of mind of men 
who voted for a return to that state of things. Were they 
dissatisfied with knowing that, under existing conditions, 
Judges might be expected to give just decisions on points 
of law affecting business and person? Did they feel that it was 
unsatisfactory that contracts should be placed with the firms 
best fitted to do whatever work was wanted? Wasit irritating 
to them to feel that the police force was an effective force, 
determined to repress open evil ? Did they reflect what it means 
toa community when its womenfolk are no longer protected ? 
At all events, whatever was the impulse that carried the voters 
to their decision, the result of the election seems to have been 
welcome, and more than that. We read of processions of 
young men and women, headed by leaders carrying red lights, 
—a thing which even a fortnight ago surely would not have 
seemed possible to decent men able to understand the force of 
the symbolism. 

And all this in a community whose scroll of history is 
glorified by the names of some of the world’s greatest and 
justest men, and which numbers among its four millions of 
inheritors of Shakespeare’s tongue some of the most culti- 
vated, gifted, and accomplished men living. The result of 
the election must be admitted to be the voice of the people; 
yet is there a citizen of London, or Paris, or Berlin, familiar 
with the history of the United States, who believes that the 
victory of Tammany is approved by Americans representative 
of their great country? Of course not, and that is the curious 
part of itall. For it is the instinct—sometimes the instinct 
is obscured, sometimes it seems to vanish altogether—but it 
is, and it will always be, the instinct of all great civilised 
communities to desire the right in preference to the wrong. 
A discernment of right and wrong is implanted in the mind 
of all sane men; and no man, sane or insane, prefers to do 








evil openly when he can do evi! in secret. The members 


of a large civilised community, when acting together, 
ipso facto cannot do evil in secret; and for that reason, 
when they decide upon a common course of action, they 
will choose a course of action which they can discuss with 
each other, man to man, with open eyes and unashamed. 
Of course, to an impartial intellect looking on aloof and 
apart, their action may seem to be wrong; it may be proved 
to be wrong by posterity. But they, for the time being, 
will believe it to be right, or they could not have decided 
upon it. No man tells his neighbour, if he contemplates a 
vile deed; no community decides to abandon itself to evil 
when to do so means that its members will have to talk 
among each other afterwards about the evil they do. How, 
then, has it happened that a great civilised community like 
that of New York has, apparently, deliberately chosen the 
evil ? 

To that question any answer must be vague; but we believe 
the key to the riddle lies in the fact that the choice made was 
not deliberate. It was suddenly made; it will be repented of 
slowly and surely. And why was it suddenly made? Prob- 
ably for two main reasons. First, there is in every com- 
munity an ill-defined but established tendency towards the 
use of the cleros, the lot, the idea that no man is essential, that 
what one man can do another man can do, and that the other 
man may possibly do it even better. Combined with this 
tendency there is, second, the tendency noticeable in all 
masses of men suddenly and not slowly gathered together 
to act precipitately; to act, that is, without regard to a 
traditional order of things. You find such a tendency, 
rampant, for instance, in a gold-miners’ encampment. There 
is no traditional order of things there; no thoroughly estab- 
lished veneration of principle; no deep desire to find—because 
there seems no necessity to find— 

“ What makes a nation happy, keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 
This or that suddenly proposed law is accepted or refused 
“straight away”; no one, accepting or refusing, makes a 
mental comparison with a long list of other such laws, simply 
because there does not exist any such list of laws with which 
to compare it. Good or bad it may seem, but it is considered 
only as good or bad for the moment, not as being good or bad 
per se, and likely to exert good or bad influences for a long 
time. And might not New York, not unfairly, be regarded 
as a mining encampment on a huge scale,—an encampment 
where men mine for minted, not for ore gold; where wealth 
in the sense of hard cash, not wealth in the sense of happiness, 
is the great thing sought by all men? If it can be so re- 
garded, you get somewhere near a solution of the difficulty, at 
first sight almost insoluble, of understanding how the rule of 
evil can be suddenly preferred to the rule of good. For most 
of the voters the choice was not between good men and evil 
men, but between one set of men and another setof men. They 
did not realise that to other civilised communities their choice 
would appear a shame and a disgrace; or if they did, the 
thought did not disturb them. 


And if such a thought did not disturb them, why did it not ? 
It may seem a paradoxical thing to say, but it is, we believe, 
nevertheless true that such a thought would not necessarily 
disturb the equanimity of a certain type of American simply 
because of his amazing incurable optimism. Nearly all 
Americans are optimistic; but for some Americans things 
simply cannot go wrong. Whatever happens, the result. will 
“pan out” all right. And it is not hard to see why that 
should be so. Imagine a community of men, able, energetic, 
original, enthusiastic, placed suddenly, or almost suddenly, 
as our English Colonists were, in a land undeveloped, over- 
flowing with every blessing that lavish Nature could bestow 
upon it. Of course they prosper; of course everything 
goes right; of course the idea becomes bred in the bone of 
the men that they will succeed and must succeed, no matter 
how many small delays and inconveniences may temporarily 
hinder them. A nation so optimistic, so ready to pit its 
own energy and talent against any and all obstacles—since 
every obstacle has gone down before it in the past—naturally 
becomes careless whether the obstacles it meets are two or 
twenty. It will even set up obstacles for itself, like nine- 
pins, to knock them over again. A law, a condition, a 
scheme is proposed, perhaps for private ends. “No matter, 
let us try it: if it does not suit us, it is easy enough to 
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sweep it away and make another: whatever happens, we 
are the people, we shall succeed wherever we go.” 


It is a dangerous optimism, as all older nations know; it 
may lead again, as it has led before, to horrors at which men 
will recoil, and will immediately strive to remove. But it is 
an optimism which must be taken into account in attempting 
to understand how, as in this Tammany victory, a community 
can be found to choose as it has chosen. The time comes 
later when the false step is realised, and then the American— 


“Turns his keen, untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things,” 


and meets the need. But it is only the older nations, with 
longer memories, who know that there is something more than 
“ the instant need of things” which, in making any decision 
affecting the life of the people, must be taken into account. 
To the younger nations that knowledge has not yet come; to 
them, for many years, until experience adds wisdom to alertness, 
“Tammany ” will always—at intervals—be possible. 





AN IMPERIAL CLUB FOR LONDON. 
HE air is thick with Empire and the rumours of Empire, 
and it becomes those who are chary about certain 
popular methods of union to ask themselves if nothing can be 
done in a humble way to further an end which they desire as 
ardently as any one else. To those who know the Colonies and 
the way in which their people look at things it must seem a 
pity that there are not more facilities for that social union 
which is as important as the political, and comes home more 
closely to the ordinary man. An Australian or South African 
coming to England for the first time looks forward to his visit 
with eager anticipation. Do not let us imagine that he is 
impressed with the material greatness of the British Isles; he 
probably thinks of them as half-decaying States; he fancies 
his own commercial undertakings far superior to theirs; and 
we have heard of educated Colonists who imagined that grass 
might be growing in the streets of London. But he is full of 
magnificent and generous ideas about the British race, and he 
is anxious to see its cradle, for to him historical memories have 
a quite remarkable reality. If he does not idealise us in many 
things, he is very prone to idealise the charm of a long-estab- 
lished society, and a land where history has concrete forms,— 
that history in which he and his fellows have a part. He 
arrives in London eager to make the most of his time. 
Perhaps he has shown, in the ready way of our oversea 
peoples, much hospitality to certain wandering Britons, and has 
been warmly invited to give them a chance of returning it. 
He hunts up his friends, and finds them immersed in their own 
affairs, and unable to show him more than a few perfunctory 
civilities. The whole atmosphere is changed. It is a country 
where the social organisation does not readily admit a stranger. 
He finds no sign anywhere that England considers himself 
and his land of any great importance. He goes to the Mother 
of Parliaments, and hears long debates on London Education 
Bills or Irish Land Bills, and perhaps has the pleasure of 
seeing the Government, which has the administration of the 
whole Empire in its hand, shipwrecked on some local question. 
Is he to be blamed if he feels that Britain is an exclusive, self- 
contained community, to which the Colonies are tagged on as 
dependencies? And so in the end, thoroughly disillusioned, 
he wanders from his hotel to the music-halls and back again, 
counting the days till he can return to a more hospitable 
place. The only club for the Colonies is the music-hall and a 
few of the big hotels. There an Australian may meet another 
Australian, or find some one to talk to who is not shackled 
by the bonds of British etiquette. 

This is hardly an over-coloured picture, and the danger of 
such a state of things is that in the long run it will impair 
those ties of sentiment and kinship to which we publicly attach 
so much importance. No one who knows the ready hospitality 
of the Colonies but must regret that we cannot, as things now 
stand, repay it in kind. They do not ask much, but they 
ask something, and that something we cannot give them. 
There is one expedient which would remove much of the 
difficulty. Institutions such as the Imperial Institute are very 
good things in their way, but they do not provide that genuine 
social meeting-ground of Englishmen and Colonists which would 
go far towards solving the problem. What is wanted is a club, a 
first-class club, with a good situation and the best management, 


want a little building in a back street, but a handsom 
house in the centre of London. So far as pres ba 
British membership, it would be as select as any good Lo its 
club,—a kind of Colonial Travellers’, which would eau 
who were interested in the Colonies or who had travel en 
them. All respectable clubs in the Colonies, in India, and -y 
other parts of the Empire would, on application ang the My 
ment of a small fee, be affiliated to it, and their ‘ese : 
leaving for England would be given a certificate of a 
ship which would entitle them to the use of the Imperial ¢} : 
In the Colonies clubs are more democratic than at home = 
such an arrangement would provide for all the better < 
in any Colonial community. An Australian arrivin eee 
England would be able, on payment of a small establishment 
charge, to have a bedroom in the club and to make uge of it 
as a hotel. There would be a room set apart for each 
Colony, to which local trophies would he sent, and in which a 
good library of local interest and all the local papers would be 
found. A man from Jamaica or from South Australia would 
go to the West Indian or South Australian room, and make 
sure of finding the latest news from his country and meeting 
any of his countrymen who happened to be in town, He 
would also meet the large and growing class of Englishmen 
who are more interested in the things of the Empire than in 
the gossip of Mayfair or Newmarket, and he would learn to 
realise what he still dimly believes,—that behind the 
stolidity of the average Briton there is a real sense of 
Imperial brotherhood and a genuine love of the new worl 
which his kinsmen have created. In such a club there would 
be one stringent rule. Among members there would be no 
need for introductions, but a man would speak to his neighbour 
as if he had known him for years. 


An Imperial Club would cost a considerable sum to start, 
for no expense would have to be spared in equipment and 
management. But in a little time it would more than pay its 
way, and its political value should make any capital outlay seem 
small in comparison. The Colonies would readily appreciate 
the advantage of having a place, endowed, so to speak, with 
extra-territoriality, 2 Consulate for the whole Empire, where 
they could feel that they were not strangers in an alien 
society. But the benefits to Englishmen would not be less 
great. If a man wanted first-hand information on any 
Colonial question, he would only have to go down to the 
club and get it from the first native of the Colony in 
question. If a politician wanted to keep in touch with 
Colonial feeling, not as transmuted through the medium 
of despatches and newspaper reports, but the real article, he 
would only have to frequent the club a little more than usual. 
It would be impossible for this or that statesman to pose as a 
specialist in Colonial opinion, for we should all come to be 
specialists. How much pleasanter, if one wanted to make a 
hunting trip to the Zambesi or to British Columbia, to go 
down to the club and take the advice of some old Rhodesian 
back for a short holiday, or a Canadian who knew every 
corner of the Selkirks. How valuable would be the views of 
citizens of new commonwealths even upon purely English 
questions, and how inestimable the chance of collecting and 
focussing Colonial opinion on Imperial problems. The 
members would go back to their own lands with a pleasant 
memory of England as a place where all the Colonies could 
resort for discussion, and guidance, and hospitality. The 
Englishman at home would have his horizon eniarged, and 
if he were a politician, he would learn much of the practical 
effect of policies which to him are still arguments on paper, 
but to the Colonies are insistent problems of their daily life. 
The scheme, as we have said, would require a substantial sum 
of money to start it; but, in the absence of a public-spirited 
and Imperialist millionaire, we would recommend it to the 
consideration of those who desire that practical consolidation 
of the Empire which must precede any Constitutional 
experiments. 


At any rate, it is impossible for “ the common objector” to 
produce his usual formula, and say that it is “a delightful idea, 
but quite impracticable” ; for the women of the Empire, setting 
the men a most excellent example, bave already done what 
we are talking about. The Ladies’ Empire Club in Grosvenor 
Street, the offspring of that most useful association, the 
Victoria League, provides for ladies a club such as we desire 





to which all good Colonial clubs should be affiliated. We do not 


to see founded for men. It is smart without being exclusive 
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‘ « at*onable sense, and it makes its Colonial members, 
a ag BE has two hundred, at once feel at home 
ie st in London. Why cannot men, who, after all, 
an 


eed a club more than women, g0 and do likewise ? 
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FARMING WILD ANIMALS. 


HE Bulletin of the New York Zoological Park contains a 
possible solution of the “ osprey : question. It is from 
the pen of a Brazilian official, Sefior Goeldi, who writes to 
rotest against the killing of white egrets and scarlet ibises 
[ the tributaries of the Amazon. The pinme beinarg has 
carried its deplorable activities into the heart of Central South 
America. It would be far better if ladies would give up the 
woaring of egret feathers altogether, ” there ‘is some reason 
to hope that they may. But if the “osprey” is still indis- 
pensable, Sefior Goeldi suggests a method by which the 
feathers may be obtained without injury to birds or young, 
and which has already been so far tried as to be a practical 
success. In Tunis a large flying cage was built and stocked 
with thirty young egrets, which shortly increased to three 
hundred and eighty-seven birds. They were fed on the flesh 
of horses and mules, and the plumes taken twice a year, and 
cold for twice their weight in gold. 

There would probably be very little difficulty in keeping any 
number of egrets in the open if one of the wings was clipped 
or “brailed,” as those of hen pheasants often are. All the 
stork and heron tribe are most readily domesticated, and none 
among them are more naturally fearless than the egrets. They 
have no instinctive fear of man or beast. Mr. Neuman when 
shooting on the Central Afriean lakes saw them sitting in 
small companies on the backs of the wild elephants which 
were standing, for the sake of coolness, in the water on the 
margin of the lake. The storks of Europe are half domesti- 
eated in the breeding season, and the exploits of the tame 
crane which elected itself assistant cattle herdsman to the 
village in which it was kept is one of the most interesting 
anecdotes in Brehm’s “ Thierleben.” At Lilford Hall, where 
numbers of various species of crane are kept almost at large, 
they are remarkably healthy and long-lived. 

The closest parallel to this was the establishment of ostrich 
farms, one of the most enterprising ideas ever conceived 
in regard to the keeping of wild birds for profit. Yet 
the parallel with the present position of the trade in egret 
plumes, though lacking in the worst elements of cruelty, is 
sufficiently close. The only ostrich plumes obtainable were 
those won by killing the birds. They were rather more easily 
exterminated than such a bird as the white egret, because they 
were very much larger, and, though swift of foot, were wingless. 
The range of the ostrich was rapidly decreasing also, partly 
because of the spread of civilisation and hunting in South 
Africa, partly because it was being rapidly killed off in 
the Northern and Central deserts. It was not until 
1867 that it was domesticated in South Africa, yet in 
rather more than twenty years the amount of capital in- 
vested in the business was £8,000,000, producing a return of 
£800,000 annually. In the early days of the success of 
ostrich-farming, when feathers fetched £100 per pound, £400 
was paid for a pair of good birds. But that was when one 
bird’s plumes would fetch £25. Later, the pounds became 
shillings, or nearly so, the plumes of a single ostrich being 
worth about 30s. at a time, while the bird itself could be 
bought for £25. To rear and domesticate the largest of living 
wild birds on a commercial sale was the main problem. But 
before long it was taken overseas in many directions and 
acclimatised. Ostrich farms were begun in Algiers, and 
established in Tripoli, whence there is now a regular export. 
Very possibly this may have suggested the establishment 
of the egret farm in Tunis. Besides being exported to 
California, Melbourne, and Buenos Ayres, ostrich-farming 
has been commenced in Southern Russia and in Egypt. In 
the latter country, though they were not a success at first, 
owing to some inexperience in management, it was lately 
stated that they would probably succeed commercially. It 
has been noticed in Cape Colony that the birds are very 
adaptable to different climates, though they thrive best on 
the arid lands where many other creatures would find it 
difficult to live at all. 


The number of other wild creatures, or animals on the 





border of domestication, which are or have been artificially 
fostered for profit, either directly, or as increasing the value 
of sport or the supply of food, is very large, and grows 
yearly. There is a fascination about it which appeals to 
almost all tastes, from those of the energetic Empire-builder 
to the “ back-to-the-land” votary who is determined to farm 
in a sporting way and to get the most amusement he can from 
his acres. Fish, flesh, and fowl, and all utilities, from heavy 
transport to the adornment of hats, are included in the results. 
The Alaskan award, for example, will probably stimulate the 
managers of the State reindeer herds which were recently 
established there to provide winter transport, and to teach the 
Indians to catch and train the indigenous American reindee: 
for sledging. The German East African Government are 
“taking up” numbers of zebras, and our own East Africay 
authorities are making the same experiments, while Professor 
Cosser Ewart is busy in the attempt to get useful hybrids 
from the wild and tame cross of zebra and pony. 


In British North America some interesting experiments 
have been tried in which fur-bearing animals have been farmed 
with a view to obtaining a constant supply of fur at the best 
season of the year. Beaver farms, though they have been 
attempted, are not a success. The beavers prefer to live their 
own life, are not very prolific, and do not keep their health 
unless they have constant work provided in the form of tree- 
cutting and dam-building. But with the smaller carnivora, 
whose furs are very valuable, more has been accomplished. 
Mink, which are of the weasel family, but sometimes as large 
as a marten cat, are specially fond of haunting the sides of 
streams, and feed more upon cold-blooded creatures, such as 
fish, frogs, and shellfish, than upon warm-blooded food, though 
quite ready to take the latter if it comes in their way. They are, 
in fact, half-way between the weasels and the otters as regards 
their taste in food. ‘This makes it much more easy and 
economical to feed them in a state of semi-captivity, while 
the creatures themselves are naturally inclined to be tame. 
This encouraged the establishment of “mink farms,” or 
“minkeries,” the animals being kept until their fur was in 
prime condition, and then killed for the market. The difficulty 
of keeping them inside any form of fence is said to have been 
the least encouraging feature in the attempt. Fox-farming 
has been tried with better results. The original idea was to 
establish colonies of foxes on some of the islands near the 
Pribylov group off Alaska, and to feed them with the flesh 
of the seals killed for their fur on the “rookeries.’” The 
only objection to this plan was that as seals are not killed all 
the year round, the foxes might occasionally run short of 
provisions. Apparently this difficulty was overcome, as 
accounts of fox-farming on islands appear not infrequently 
in American sporting papers. 

Whether the account of the cat farm, “run” with a 
view to obtaining the best quality of cat-skins with regu- 
larity and despatch, is reliable we are not in a position 
to say. The idea was both economical and ingenious, 
though it will come as a shock to all cat-lovers, from the 
Shah of Persia, whose collection of prize cats of all nations 
is reputed to be the largest in the world, down to the 
secret encouragers of the club cats in St. James’s Strect. A 
more shocking instance of commercial callousness will with 
difficulty be found. The scheme, in all its original iniquity, 
was as follows. Taking advantage of the well-known liking 
of cats for fish, and of their equally marked dislike of 
swimming in the sea, the unscrupulous projectors proposed to 
purchase an island to the shores of which fish in great 
numbers were in the habit of resorting. These fish were 
to be caught, and the cats to be fed with them, this 
diet being calculated to impart an unusual and slightly 
oleaginous gloss to the fur of the cats. But with that 
keen eye to the employment of waste products so character- 
istic of modern business enterprise, the bodies of the cats, 
after they were killed and skinned, were to be chopped up and 
thrown into the sea as “food for fishes,” thus acting as a kind 
of obituary advertisement to the fishes, which, after devouring 
one generation of cats, would in their turn become food for 
those of a second or third era, or of kittens yet unborn. 

An entirely blameless form of wild-bird farming is that of the 
eider duck on the bird bergs of the North, where the first two 
nests, made from the birds’ down, are regularly taken by the 
lessees of the islands, though the bird is allowed to hatch out the 
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eggs of the third brood. To all practical intents the Norfolk 
“ gulleries” are also egg farms. The eggs of the small black- 
headed gulls are regularly taken and sold in the Norwich 
market. These “gulleries” are private property, and the 
number of eggs taken is duly proportioned to the number of 
times which each bird will lay. Thus the robbing merely 
encourages industry in egg-laying on the part of the gulls, 
and by their contribution to the food fund gives some return 
for the strict protection which they enjoy. 

The game-farming on a great scale which now exists as a 
subsidiary industry outside game preservation, though as an 
assistance to it, is a form of wild-animal farming which is 
making gigantic strides. Like fish farms, on parailel lines, it 
is now an important industry, though mainly confined to the 
breeding of pheasants and wild ducks. But there is scope for its 
enlargement, both to produce black game, and also to provide 
a stock of the choicest breeds of Northern Asian pheasants, 
especially the white-winged Mongolian birds with the broad 
interrupted ring round their necks, which are almost 
unattainable. Hare farms are also being established on a 
business scale. Possibly before long, if the price of mole-skins 
keeps up, we may see mole farms, with mole-skins “stocked ” 
ready for orders by the proprietors. It may be remembered 
that Earl Strafford when Lord Deputy of Ireland wrote to 
Archbishop Laud that he had some idea of starting a farm 
for martens, as their skins were more valuable than those of 
sheep. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
cage 
GERMANY AND THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I should like to say a word in answer to Mr. Ellis 
(Spectator, November 7th), but the difficulty is to know where 
to begin. A good deal of material will be found in Mr. E. Bern- 
stein’s article in the second number of the Independent Review, 
where he deals at some length with the position of the con- 
sumers of iron in Germany, and contrasts the price of German 
pig-iron with the price of Middlesbrough pig-iron. If the 
trade is, as Mr. Chamberlain says, threatened, we shall see the 
menace translated into fact. by our falling exports,—though I 
muy note in passing that a fall in exports does not necessarily 
mean a failing trade. No doubt, as Mr. Ellis says, we have 
enormous deposits in this country of ironstone containing 
phosphorus. What he omits to say is that our ironstone is 
remarkably unfitted for the dephosporising process, while 
the German ores are singularly well adapted for that 
purpose. If we are to be protected, it is not by attacking 
the few hundred thousand tons of imports of more or less 
finished iron and steel from foreign countries, but the 
millions of tons of foreign ores, and I do not think that would 
suit the book of those who live on the West Coast. The 
real gist of the matter lies in the fact that these gentlemen 
have not made up their mind on which leg to dance. Is it 
“ dumping” properly so-called of which they are afraid? If 
so, that must from the necessities of the case be, comparatively 
spcaking, a small matter, for “dumping” means that the 
* dumping” country is exporting a small part of its produc- 
tion only. You can afford to sell 10 per cent. of your make 
at a loss if you thereby reduce the cost of your whole 
production by an amount greater than the loss on the 10 per 
cent. But this proposition cannot be true if you are con- 
suming 10 per cent. and “ dumping ” 90, and the advantage 
of “dumping” disappears long before you have got anything 
like these figures. As a matter of fact, we know that the 
« dumping” of German iron for the last two years was the 
“dumping” of practically bankrupt stock, and of that the 
British manufacturer need obviously not be afraid. If, how- 
ever, pig-iron (which is the basis of the whole trade) can in 
fact be produced and delivered here cheaper from some 
other country than it can be produced in England, then 
the sooner we realise this the better, for clearly no 
protection will help us at all. Remember, we export 
40 per cent. of the value of our trade. There comes, 
of course, a further and much more recondite con- 
sideration. The world at large is desirous of selling things 
to England. They can only sell her what she wants, and they 
must be paid in what she produces. It is useless offering the 
shoemaker boots. and it is futile pretending that in the long 





run England will buy what she does nob requiss Gate 
for it with what she has not got. I can conceive her }; ba 
no visible exports at all; if she ever gets rich enoy e: 
would be her position, and she will then do what oh as 


a large extent already doing with the woollen trade ~ b to 
her production at home. Does Mr. Ellis really imagine the : 


we could by a wave of the magician’s wand have produced th 
1,134,000 tons of steel bars, rods, &c., which we imported 
The people who bought them bought them because they 
wanted them. They did not buy them to set on the mantel 
piece and look at; they bought them to make a profit out of 
them. That they did make a profit the Revenue Returns 
sufficiently prove —I am, Sir, &c., Hveu Brut, 
Red Barns, Coatham, Redcar. 


P.S.—After writing to you, it occurred to me to examine 
Mr. Ellis’s figures. (In this matter one finds one cannot take 
figures for granted.) Ihave taken from the “ Annual Statement 
of Trade with Foreign Countries and British Possessions” fo, 
the year 1902 the imports of iron and steel from Germany 
(including Holland) and Belgium. They did not amount tp 
1,134,000 tons, but to 880,117,—a somewhat remarkable dis. 
crepancy. In the same time, however, Great Britain exported 
to the same countries 318,503 tons, so that at the best there is 
only a balance of 561,614 tons coming from these countries 
for Mr. Ellis can hardly expect that, if we endeavour to stop 
German and Belgian goods coming here, they will not also 
endeavour to stop our goods going there. Look, however, g 
little further. The 880,117 tons of foreign iron and steo| 
sold and delivered here are valued in this country at about 
£7 a ton. The 318,503 tons are valued at the point of 
shipment at about the same figure. But take the matter 
still a little further, and look at the iron industry as a whole, 
This includes not only iron and steel properly so called, but 
ships, machinery, and all kinds of articles, such, for example, 
as hardware, cutlery, &c., consisting mainly of iron. Of these 
the imports amounted to £8,102,000, and the exports to 
£6,749,000. Let it be borne in mind that the imports are 
delivered in this country, and that the exports have still to 
bear the price of delivery; and I think Mr. Ellis will admit 
there is not much to be made out of any tariff reform on this 
head.—H. B. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The figures given by Mr. Hllis in the Spectator of 
November 7th purporting to show a loss of £2,654,000 per year 
in wages to British workers as a result of our importation 
of, approximately, one million tons of iron and steel would be 
impressive if true; but are they not based upon a fallacy? 
Mr. Ellis assumes that were we to close our ports to German 
and Belgian iron, the ironmasters of those countries would 
submit without a struggle to a reduction of a like amount in 
their yearly output. It is quite obvious they would not do 
so. Though we import one million tons of iron and steel, we 
export ourselves three and a half million tons. Our imports 
largely take the form of billets, sheet bars, and girders, and 
this trade has notoriously been done below cost price. Our 
own exports consist mainly of pig-iron, rails, tinplates, and 
galvanised sheets, and has not been unprofitable. I can con- 
ceive no method of more effectually ending the profitable 
character of that trade than by compelling the German and 
Belgian ironmasters to seek among our foreign customers the 
business they are now doing in our home markets. Unre- 
stricted competition has defined the spheres in which 
each nation can most economically produce. Protection 
would upset this, force us to roll all our own girders, 
and the Germans to manufacture tinplate, with a loss 
of efficiency in each case. There is one other aspect of 
the case I would like to bring to Mr. Ellis’s notice. The 
seven and a half millions’ worth of foreign iron and steel im- 
ported by us in 1902 is paid for, not in sovereigns, but in 
British goods, It is impossible to analyse the exports which 
pay for our imported steel, but being probably more highly 
manufactured goods, the wages spent in their production will 
be more than those lost to the iron trade. We import a 
million tons of iron and steel at something less than it cost to 
produce, pay for it in our own manufactures, making our 
usual profit on these, and our ships carry the goods hoth ways. 
Is this an unprofitable transaction? I should be interested in 
knowing the names of firms whose liquidation has been due to 
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SL 
nar ‘ng.” I know of none, but I do know of many 
sere hed the gravest difficulty in weathering the 
= le of the last three years had cheap foreign steel been 
a them.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Scarr. 
Bromford Tronworks, West Bromwich. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
What can one make of the letter in the Spectator of 
ber 7th under the heading “Germany and the Steel 
’in view of the enclosed cutting from the Dundee 
he 5th inst. ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. N. 


SIR,— 
Novem 
Industry,’ 
Advertiser of t 





“ s OpgNED IN FaLkirx.—For some years past 

cig tog camiaontle development in the ironfoundry 
pace in Falkirk district, and yesterday afternoon there was 
nee ied the new works of Summerford Iron Company, 
ne oY The works, which are of large dimensions, are situated 
ny eee and will employ over two hundred men. Mr. 
"4 Horne formerly of Laurieston Ironworks, is the general 
pein Within the last three years no less than five new 


foundries have been opened in Falkirk.” 





[To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I was somewhat amused by Mr. Jos. Ellis’s very naive 
letter in the Spectator of November 7th. Of course, the same 
yeasoning can be applied to every manufactured, or partly 
manufactured, article imported into this country. : But where, 
I would ask Mr. Ellis, are all the workmen coming from to 
produce all these various goods which we find it pays us 
iter to buy than to manufacture? Are we to draw them 
from the ranks of those engaged in manufacturing for the 
export trade? In which case you will certainly see our 
exports go down with a run. Now I am engaged in one of 
the secondary trades,—not jam or pickles, but galvanised 
iron; an industry which last year used up some two hundred 
and fifty thousand tons of these German steel bars in the 
manufacture of galvanised sheets, increasing the value 
thereby by some £6 per ton, and finding employment for 
over ten thousand workpeople. If we had refused to buy 
these same German steel bars, is it not more than likely, nay, 
almost certain, that the Germans would have sought an outlet 
for them by manufacturing them themselves into galvanised 
sheets 2 And we should thereby have encouraged them to com- 
mence competition with us in a trade in which we hold un- 
challenged supremacy. So long as we can draw our supplies 
of steel bars unrestricted from Germany or America we fear 
nobody, but it would be a very anxious time for us if we were 
left to the mercy of the British steelmaker. How many of 
our trades must be in similar circumstances, dependent, some 
of them for very existence, on the free importation of partly 
manufactured articles! “But why,” I shall be asked, “cannot 
we ourselves manufacture these steel bars?” Some years ago 
we were buying them from English works at £3 10s. per ton. 
To-day we are paying the Germans £4 10s. per ton, and 
English makers say they cannot make them for the money. 
Why not? Because, I believe, fuel and pig-iron are too dear, 
consequent on the improved demand for them for other trades. 
If all these imports of steel, amounting to over a million tons 
last year, had to be produced in this country, prices of fuel 
and pig-iron would go rapidly higher still, with the result that 
injury would be done to these other trades, which are certainly 
more profitable than making steel bars. What Mr. Ellis and 
many manufacturers really want is to get rich more quickly 
at the expense of the community; but Iam very doubtful if, 
even in this direction, he would not find Protection a grave 
disappointment; and I am confident that the people of this 
country would soon bitterly regret having placed themselves 
at the mercy of the tariff-monger and the Trust promoter.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., GALVANISER. 





THE ENGLISH SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 31st you ask the question : 
“What has enabled us to obtain almost a monopoly of ship- 
building?” Would it not, however, be much more in accord- 
ance with the facts given below to ask the question: “ What 
has caused us to lose the practical monopoly of ship- 
building ?” which we undoubtedly possessed ten years ago ?— 


MERCHANT AND War VESSELS LAUNCHED. 


P 1892, 1902. Increase. 
United Kingdom ............ 1,205,000 tons ... 1,463,000 tons ... 258,000 tons 
All foreign countries ...... 


387,000 tons ... 1,080,000 tons ... 693,000 tons 











In other words, while British tonnage built in ten years has 
increased less than one-quarter, the tonnage built abroad 
(almost entirely in protected countries) has grown nearly 
three times. These figures are even more striking if merchant 
tonnage only be taken into account :-— 
MERCHANT Vacanie Lavncamn, 


aon 2. 1902. 
United Kingdom ..........000.. 1,105,000 tons... 1,420,000 tons 
AU foreign countries ............ 215,000 tons ...... 890,000 tons 


That is, whereas in 1892 we built over five times the tonnage 

that the foreigners did, in 1902 we only built little more than 

one and a half times what they did.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SHIPBUILDER. 


WHAT IS SPENT ON BREAD IN POOR FAMILIES. 
(To tum Epitor or tue ‘Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Ruthinensis” in the Spectator of 
November 7th calculates the burden of the consumer in 
twenty-fifths and fiftieths of a penny. May I point out that 
the retail dealer does not raise the price of his goods by 
fiftieths, nor by twenty-fifths, nor yet, which is more 
important, by farthings? That fact is in itself sufficient to 
vitiate the calculation by which Mr. Chamberlain sought 
to show that the agricultural labourer would gain 2d. 
per week. It will be generally admitted, I think, that 
where the retail dealer must, in his own interest, raise 
the price by 3d, but not necessarily by 3d., he raises 
it by 3d.; where, on the other hand, he can remit 3d. 
but not 3d., without loss, he remits nothing at all. May I 
illustrate this briefly? In Mr. B. S. Rowntree’s “ Poverty” 
we find family after family purchasing } lb. of tea per week. 
Strictly, they should gain under the new scheme 1§d. They 
will gain not more thanld. We find the mother of one family 
purchasing 1 oz. of tea for 13d. She should gain 3d. I will 
venture to say that she will gain nothing. She also buys 4 lb. 
beefsteak for 6d.. Ifshe pays the whole of the duty, she should 
pay, strictly speaking, 6,3;d. She will certainly pay 63d. In 
the same way, whatever article is touched by this new scheme, 
the consumer will gain less or lose more than appears in such 
calculations as that of Mr. Chamberlain and “ Ruthinensis.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., WW. Pod: 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE REPEAL OF THE 
CORN-TAX. 
[To THE EDiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain’s statements with respect to the effect 
of the mitigation of Corn-duties that took effect in 1848 
are little short of astounding. In October a Quarterly 
Reviewer drew attention to Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion of 
September 16th to the effect that “the price of bread for 
many years after the Corn Laws were repealed was higher 
than the average for five years previously.” The Reviewer 
shows from the official figures that the average mean price for 
the five years 1844-48 was 55s. 5d. per quarter, while for the 
five years 1849-53 it was 43s. 5d.—a fall of 12s. a quarter. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, is not the man to be baffled 
by a Reviewer. So he informed the world from Birming- 
ham on November 4th: “the price of wheat for the whole 
year 1846 was 54s. 8d. per quarter, and, after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, which took place in that year, taking the 
average of ten years, the price of wheat was 55s. 4d. per 
quarter, or 8d. dearer than it was during the year 1846, when 
the repeal took place.’ (The italics are mine.) Such a state- 
ment is painfully misleading. The official returns show that 
the sliding-scale import-duty on wheat with a preferential rate 
for the Colonies lasted until 1848; from 1849 to 1863 there 
was ls. duty ; from 1864 to 1869 there was 1s. 03d. duty ; from 
1870 till 1901 there was no duty; in 1902 there was 1s. duty. 
Mr. Chamberlain in taking 1846 or 1847 as the beginning of 
his Free-trade decade begins before the tax was off, manages 
to include the exceptional year 1847, when wheat was dear 
throughout the world and heavily taxed in England, and also 
includes the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny period. 
After 1858 the steady fall set in, though occasional high-price 
years occur, when wheat was universally dear. The figures, 
however, prove conclusively that the price of bread in normal 
years depends, among other things, upon the tax. The close 
correspondence between difference of price and difference of 
import-duty in the cases of England and Germany is, more- 
over, weighty evidence of this. The correspondence grows 
closer with the increase of wheat imports into Germany.—I 
an, Sir, &c., OECONOMICUS. 
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CORN AND THE FISCAL DUTIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Str,—In the Spectator of November 7th, p. 751, you quote 
Mr. Morley as asking his audience: “ Have you ever thought 
what would have been your position this year if your ports 
had been shut?” TI should like, with your permission, to put 
the question another way. At present our chief imports of 
corn are from Russia and America. From the latter country 
our imports are declining yearly, and will continue to decline, 
for reasons that are obvious. Therefore, unless our own 
Colonies are encouraged—as Mr. Chamberlain rightly proposes 
to do—to supply us, we must rely more and more on Russia. 
In the very possible case of a chance of war with Russia, she 
would at once forbid the export of corn. ‘Have you thought 
what would be your position then, with your ports open and no 
corn coming in?” Three weeks would suffice to bring your 
Free-trade England on her knees, and Russia could dictate 
her own terms. What they would be I leave to your imagina- 
tion. That is why Iam A FiscaL REFORMER. 


[Has our correspondent thought what would be the effect 
in case of war of our food supplies coming from the Colonies 
alone? As it is, the immense interest which th> United 
States has in supplying us with corn is a very effective form 
of insurance. America while she sends us corn will not 
lightly brook corn being treated as contraband of war, as rice 
was treated by the French in their war with China. The 
notion that America will very soon stop supplying us with 
food is, we believe, by no means well founded.—ED. Spectator. | 





RETALIATION—IS IT FEASIBLE ? 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

S1r,—Can we not bring this question toa simpler test than 
the figures Mr. Sydney Buxton has so carefully gathered? Let 
us rather take a practical case. The United States has built 
a huge tariff-wall. Germany has counter-tarifis with which to 
retaliate; we have none. Has Germany’s power of retaliation 
enabled her to obtain any easier admission through the States’s 
tariff-wall than we have obtained without retaliation? If not, 
what reason is there to suppose that retaliation would help us 2 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. B. L. 





PROTECTION. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Being old enough to remember the Cobden agitation, I 
trust you will permit me to remind Lord Rosebery and his 
supporters at Leicester that Mr. Chamberlain is not an 
advocate of Protection. That term belongs to a defunct 
policy, which attempted to secure an artificial price for corn 
by means of duties arranged on a sliding-scale. This was the 
Corn-law, and this Ebenezer Elliott was sweeping away 
with his rhymes. In these circumstances Mr. Cobden 
argued that the only thing to be done was to get rid of 
Custom-houses in our own country first, and, as 2 con- 
sequence, throughout the world. To this most attractive 
scheme he naturally and properly gave the name of 
Free-trade, and he not only prophesied, but he also 
promised, that, supposing Great Britain would set the 
example, it would, in the course of a few years, be uni- 
versally accepted. Earl Russell, the leader of the reformers 
in those days, although he ultimately acceded to this pro- 
posal, treated it at first as a dream, which it was. And he 
proposed to substitute for Protection, that is, for this sliding- 
scale, a duty of 5s.a quarter. This plan, which Sir R. Peel, 
trusting to Mr. Cobden, set aside, Mr. Chamberlain wishes to 
revive. But heis content with 2s. instead of 5s. To meet this 
with arguments as you and your correspondents have done is 
not only legitimate but praiseworthy, for discussion is valuable. 
To attack it with shouts of “ Free-trade!” “A big loaf!” &e., 
reminds one of the Ephesians, who were so satisfied with their 
Image, their Temple, and the profits derived from them that 
they would not listen to reasoning.—I am, Sir, &., 
Plen, Newquay, Cornwall. R. W. Essrnaton. 


[Our correspondent makes the common error of imagining 
that Free-trade was the patented invention of Mr. Cobden, and 
that because, as persons with the gift of oratory are apt to do, 
he made prophecies that were not fulfilled, Free-trade is a 
nistake. 


We are not Free-traders because Cobden was a 








Free-trader, but because we know Protection to mean econom: 

waste, and because we cannot afford economic waste It we 
Chamberlain is not an advocate of Protection, what is hey 
He is certainly not a Free-trader.—Ep. Spectator, ' 





ARE WE TEUTONS? 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SpEcTatoR.”] 
Sir,—As you observe in the Spectator of November "th, 
the late Professor Freeman was wont to be anno ed 
by the question, “Are we Teutons?” But quatiens 
ethnology, unlike questions of fiscal policy, can be deter. 
mined only by the discussion of facts, not by the ipze 
dixit of any Professor, however eminent, or however 
irritated. Dr. Beddoe, the author of “The Races of 
Britain,” to name no other writer, has something to say for 
himself. If we are pure-blooded Teutons, how do you 
account for the presence among us of large numbers of 
persons with long heads, swarthy countenances, and black 
eyes and hair? Gildas, assuming the authenticity of the 
liber querulus—and this is a considerable assumption—ig 
fonder of hyperbole and rhetoric than of facts; still, he 
does sometimes condescend to facts, and this is ong 
of his statements : that some of his Celtic fellow-countrymen, 
constrained by famine, came and yielded themselves up to 
their enemies as slaves for ever. It is difficult also to seq 
how language can be a criterion of race. Would you assert 
that the Celts of Gallia, when they adopted the Latin tongue 
in place of their own, ceased to be Celts, and became Italians 
in blood? May I add that it was Horatio, not Hamlet, who 
describes himself as more an antique, not “ancient,” Roman 
than a Dane? Nor does it seem likely, considering the cir. 
cumstances in which the remark was made, that Horatio wag 
indulging in ethnological speculation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TEUTONICO-KELTICO-NEOLITHICUS, 





REFORM OF POSTAL RATES. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—A correspondent in the Spectator of November 7th 
advocated a farthing post for newspapers. As this class of 
matter already entails a considerable charge every year on the 
profits of the Post Office, I cannot help thinking that some 
relief ought to be given to the proprietors of magazines before 
the already considerable concession granted to those concerned 
in publishing newspapers is increased. A magazine of ordinary 
size costs at present no less than twopence-halfpenny for 
postage, a charge which is almost prohibitive, having the effect 
of very considerably curtailing the circulation in country 
places. The Post Office will carry the weekly illustrated and 
fashion papers, which it chooses to class as “ newspapers,” for 
a halfpenny, although in some instances they weigh three 
times as much as an ordinary magazine. I have no wish to 
see this privilege curtailed, as I think the public is conveni- 
enced and trade is encouraged by the easy circulation of these 
papers; but I think the American method of carrying all 
printed matter according to weight might be more closely 
studied, with a view to equalising the advantages given 
by the Post Office to publishers. I know very well 
that the British Colonies are keenly anxious to read 
the publications of the Homeland, and that the excessive 
postage stands in the way. In Canada the new generation is 
becoming Americanised in thought and expression by the flood 
of literature which is being poured into the Colony from the 
States, the postal regulations being so easy that magazines can 
be delivered at every door in the remotest parts at a price s0 
small that the American publishers themselves are willing to 
bear the charge of postage for the assistance the post gives 
them in distribution. I frequently hear that Canadians would 
infinitely prefer English publications which the high charges 
of our Post Office keep out of the country. Here is a bond of 
union which is being neglected. In joining a deputation to 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain when he was Postmaster-General I 
hoped that this point might receive attention at a time when 
interest in our Colonies was at its height. But from recent 
events it is evident that “preference” of another sort was in 
contemplation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. H. LEEDER, 
Editor of the Girl’s Realm. 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
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«TO BOSS”=“TO MISS.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] , 

_In the short notice of “An Armehair Adventurer 
(Spectator, November 7th) your reviewer writes : : But is 
there any English-speaking land where to boss sa o miss} 
He ‘bossed a catch’ is surely an error. Your reviewer is 

idently not versed in all the intricacies of schoolboy 
pti I can assure him that it was a very common expression 
swenty five years ago amongst youngsters, and is so still. A 
erson with oblique vision is said to “ boss,” and is, I presume, 
S source from which the other use of the expression is 
derived.—I am, Sir, &e., H. A. RvssE xt. 

49 Holbeach Road, S.E. 


SIR, 





THE VITALITY OF SEEDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] ™ 

—Having just read the interesting article on “The 
ate of ‘Seeds in the Spectator of October 24th, I 
yenture to send you the following extract from the letter of 
a young friend of mine who visited parts of the Roman wall 
this summer. Alluding to the excavations at Chester, she 
writes: —‘ The excavated walls were covered with a little 
purple flower, which we were told had only sprung up since 
the stones were uncovered. Old Cailford (the guide) called 
it Erica hispanica, and said it must be (so some botanist had 
told him) a memento of the Asturian legion quartered there 
about 140 A.D.” It would be extremely interesting to learn 
whether this plant has been found anywhere else in England. 
Imay mention a case which came under my own notice in 
which a gardener who was trying to raise the Osmunda 
regalis from seed carefully scalded the earth beforehand, with 
the result that numbers of other fern seedlings came wp and 
very few of the Osmunda.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Arisaig, R.S.0., N.B. 


C. C. ASTLEY. 





“QOPEN-AIR TREATMENT” FOR ANIMALS. 
{To THE EpIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My experience, now extending back some twenty years, 
of horse breeding in Ireland entirely bears out what you say 
(Spectator, October 31st) as to the value of open air for animals. 
My brood mares are never housed, summer or winter, day or 
night, and they certainly bring healthier and hardier stock 
than when I used to house them at night during the winter. 
The foals are housed at night during their first winter, as 
their coats are soft and woolly and seem to soak the rain more 
than the hair of older animals, but after that never enter a house 
till they are finally brougit in and trained, and even then the 
windows and outer doors of their stables are never shut, 
which seems to answer, as I am thankful to say colds are 
almost unknown in my stable. Also, if you remember, when 
the celebrated ‘Orme,’ sire of ‘Flying Fox,’ &c., &c., went 
temporarily mad, the late Duke of Westminster had him 
turned out into a paddock with only an open shed in it, with 
the result that he very soon recovered.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Tower TowNsHEND. 

Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork. 

[Was this cure for madness recognised by the ancient 
Assyrians ? Nebuchadnezzar appears to have undergone just 
such a cure for acute mania.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. JOHN BURNS AS PRERAPHAELITE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

S1r,—Most of your readers are aware of the high intellectual 
qualities of the Member for Battersea; but it is possible that 
some of them are ignorant of the fact that he is regarded in 
France asa disciple of Rossetti. Inthe “ Journal des Goncourt,” 
under the date of September 2nd, 1894, is the following entry :— 
“Tlest question . . . de l’admiration enthousiaste de Mirbeau 
pour les peintres Anglais du XVIII* siécle, et de son mépris 
pour les John Burns et les préraphaélites”! And M. Edmond 
de Goncourt, who thus confused the name of Mr. Burns with 
that of the painter of “ Love Amongst the Ruins” and “ Laus 
Veneris,” was a fervent connoisseur, and would have evinced 
mépris enough for any one who wrote “Hokusei” for 
“Hokkei,” or “Lippo Lippi” for “Filippino Lippi.” Is not 
this a characteristic instance of the haughty contempt for 
English spelling exhibited in most French writers,—contempt 
which Hugo possessed when he gave to the fourth book of 





“Les Travailleurs de la Mer” the title of “The Bug-pipe” ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., St. Joun Lucas, 
25 Langham Mansions, Earl’s Court Square. 





SEVILLE AS A WINTER RESORT. 
(To tHE EpiTor or THE * SpPxctator.”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to call attention in your columns to 
the palliative effects of the climate of Seville in cases of 
rheumatism, and especially rheumatoid arthritis 2 Chance 
led me here after six years of increasing suffering from 
that painful disease; and to my surprise I found myself 
practically cured by six months’ residence. Inquiry proves 
that rheumatoid arthritis is actually unknown in Seville. 
Dr. Charles Karminski, in six years’ practice among English, 
Americans, French, Germans, and of course Spaniards, states 
that he has never met with a case. Muscular rheumatism is 
found among the working classes, whose conditions of life 
invite the disease, but it is of a very mild type, yielding to 
treatment immediately. Thanks to the prolonged heat and 
dryness of the eight-months summer, when the shade tempera- 
ture frequently rises to 115 and 120 Fahr., Seville throughout 
the year rejoices in an unusually rapid evaporation of moisture; 
wind and rain are rare, and frost is not seen more than once 
in twenty years. Living is, of course, far cheaper here than 
at any fashionable health resort ; but accommodation suitable 
for delicate persons is very scarce, and must be secured well 
in advance. The water is pure, and exercises a beneficial 
effect on certain gastric troubles. I shall be glad to give any 
advice or information desired by persons in search of a cheap 
and sunny place for winter residence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Alfonso XII. No. 27, Seville, Spain. A RESIDENT. 





THE BOOKSELLERS AND “THE ‘ TIMES’ 
ENCYCLOPADIA.” 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—In an advertisement of “The Times Encyclopedia” 
that appeared on October Ist it is stated that after 
December 19th, 1903, the work will be sold “as it was before 
the Times took it in hand, by booksellers only, in the ordinary 
course of trade. The lowest price will then be £57 (net) 
for the cloth binding—more than double the present price.” 
Again, on October 4th, it is stated that “now the normal 
price, the net catalogue price, is about to replace the temporary 
half price, and the normal method of sale through the agency 
of booksellers is about to replace the exceptional system of 
sale direct to the public at half price and for small monthly 


payments.” 


The natural inference from these statements is that the 
public would have suffered materially had the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” with its Supplement remained in the hands of the 
publishers and been supplied through the booksellers. As such 
an inference is injurious to the interests of the booksellers, we, 
as representing the booksellers, think it right to place the fol- 
lowing facts before the public :— 

(1) The “Encyclopedia Britannica” was supplied to the 
public through the booksellers at £18 for years before the 
Times reprint appeared. 

If the Supplement had been published by Messrs. A. and C. 

Black at the same price per volume as the “ Encyclopedia” 

itself, the published price of the Supplement would have 

been, in cloth, £16 10s. for the eleven volumes. The 

Supplement would have been supplied by many booksellers 

for cash for about £12 7s. 6d. The total price of the 

“Encyclopedia” and the Supplement would therefore 

have been about £30 7s. 6d., very much the same price as 

that at which the Times has sold the work. 

(3) The work as supplied by the Times on the instalment 
system remained the property of the “ Times” until the last 
instalment was paid: the work as supplied by the book- 
sellers on credit at a very little higher rate than the 
Times rate would have become the property of the pur- 
chaser from the moment it was delivered. 

(4) The Times intimates that after December 19th, 1903, 
until 1919 the booksellers will not be allowed to sell the 
work at less than £57 (net) in cloth. This is nearly 
twice the “normal price” at which the booksellers would 
have sold it now had it been published by Messrs. Black, 
and much more than twice the price at which they would 
have sold it ten or fifteen years hence. It is not customary 
to sell an encyclopedia at a fancy price when much of it 
must of necessity be hopelessly out of date. 

(5) Judging from the excellence of the articles in the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” there is no reason to think that the 
excellence of the Supplement would have been less than it 
is had it been published by Messrs. Black; and any un- 
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prejudiced person will admit that the production, so far as 
printing and binding is concerned, was better in the edition 
published by Messrs. Black than in the Times reprint. 


(6) It is claimed for “The Times Encyclopedia” that it “ will 
settle the simpler queries that present themselves in daily 
life.” We fail to see how this will be possible in 1919, when 
the last volume will be sixteen, and the first volume about 
forty, years out of date. 


—We are, Sir, &c., 


Henry W. Kray, C. J. PARKER, 
President of the Associated Chairman of Oxford Branch. 
Booksellers of Great Britain A, WHEATON, 
and Ireland. Chairman of Western Branch. 
R. Bowes, Ropert MacLeEHose, 
Chairman of Eastern Branch, Chairman of Scottish Branch. 
T. Watson, ALEXANDER DICKSON. 
Chairman of Northern Branch. Chairman of Belfast Brauch. 
J. PATTERSON, Witiram M‘Ger, 
— of North-Eastern Chairman of Dublin Branch. 
ranch, 


Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1 Bathurst Street, Hyde Park, London, W. 


[We feel bound to find space for a letter signed by the 
representatives of the booksellers, und shall, of course, be 
most willing to publish any answer which the proprietors 
of the Zimes may desire to make. We are bound to say, 
however, that we do not see how the fact that the 
Supplement will be out of date in 1919 affects the question. 
Our reviewers have on several occasions testified to the 
excellence of the matter contained in the Supplement, which 
is, in the opinion of competent judges, a most valuable piece 
of work, The real qvestion in dispute is not the value of the 
Supplement, but the allegation, which the booksellers naturally 
desire to rebut, that they are incapable of selling the “ En- 
eyclopedia” at a price which appeals to the greater public.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


A REJOINDER. 
Say if you will that we are bound 
By old and outworn creeds, 
Heedless of warning cries around, 
Blind to the nation’s needs, 





Deaf to the lessons Life imparts, 
To Reason’s great appeal— 
But never dare to say our hearts 
Are cold to England’s weal! 


Say not our sympathies are small, 
Too straitened to embrace 

Our distant kinsmen, one and all, 
The men of British race, 


In citied home, or floating barge, 
On ranch, or veld, or heath— 

Soil not our strife with such a charge !— 
We fling it in your teeth! 


Count not this realm of ocean walls 
A manor of your own! 

Nor dream its builders’ mantle falls 
Upon yourselves alone ! 


Doubt not, we have our visions too 
Of Empire fair and just, 

We own the call, no less than you, 
To destiny august. 


And since we look to see our land 
Long honoured and revered, 

We fear to touch with reckless hand 
The fabric Time has reared. 


We trust our brethren! Ye are fain 
To make our compact safe 

With bonds too weak to bear the strain, 
Yet strong to fret and chafe. 


Can hearts be bought, and faith compelled, 
With gold, which is but dust ? 
Nay !—Hearts are won, and hearts are held, 
By memory, love, and trust! 
Amy M. SmIrTu. 


cle 
MUSI 
C. 
ALFRED RODEWALD. 

THE past mae has heen marked by two events of personal 
interest in the musical world,—the tardy official recoznitio 
August Manns'’s fifty years’ work at the Crystal Palace 7s 
the death of Alfred Rodewald, the founder and oondigaa 
the Liverpool Orchestral Society. Of the splendid oi : 
rendered by Sir August Manns as a musical eddie 
we have already spoken at length in these cabin 
(Spectator, November 16th, 1901), on the occasion of the 
reorganisation of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts pe 
which he had so long and brilliantly presided. Sir pati 
Manns, jam rude donatus, has since that date withdrawn trots 
the active pursuit of his profession, carrying with him into bis 
retirement the good wishes and gratitude of all musicians a 
music-lovers. But while the occasion for a reference to him 
at this moment is a matter for general rejoicing, it is far 
otherwise in the case of Mr. Rodewald, who has been struck 
down in the prime of life and vigour, to the deep and abidine 
regret of all who prized him as a friend or admired the rane 
union of gifts which lent him a position almost unique in the 
musical world. The sphere of his activities lay in Liverpool 
and though he was well known to the leading members of the 
musical profession all over the country, his very name jg 
probably unknown to the great majority of our musical readers, 
It is to remedy an ignorance inevitable in the circumstances 
and to give some faint sketch of what he was and what he did, 
that the following lines are written. 

Alfred Rodewald, who was born in 1861, was, as his name 
indicates, of German extraction; but he was born and bred in 
England, educated at an English public school, and in manners, 
speech, and sentiments was a thoroughgoing Britisher of the 
most robust and genial type, the soul of good-fellowship, and 
a striking figure in any company by reason of his command. 
ing stature, his energetic gestures, and his resonant voice, 
He never received a professional musical training, but 
he had learned to play the piano and begun to study 
the violin before he went to Charterhouse, and was con- 
spicuously free from the airs and graces, affectations and man- 
nerisms, so often observable in executants. It was thoroughly 
in keeping with his robust and impressive personality that 
the instrument of his choice should have been the double. 
bass, which he learned at school, and on which he attained a 
considerable proficiency, playing from time to time in the 
orchestra at the Niederrheinische Festival,and more than once 
coming all the way from Liverpool to Charterhouse to assist in 
performances of oratorios. Soon after leaving school he settled 
in business in Liverpool, where he was well known and highly 
respected in the commercial world, not merely as the head of 
a firm of cotton merchants, but as an intelligent student of 
economics and currency questions. Though fond of open-air 
pastimes, and with a thoroughly British love of games, 
he associated himself as early as 1884 with the movement 
initiated by Mgr. Nugent, which aimed at the establish- 
ment of free concerts of instrumental music in Liverpool 
as a counter-attraction to the public-house. The orchestra 
was composed at the outset of some five-and-twenty 
amateurs, but under Rodewald’s inspiring direction—he 
became conductor in the season 1886-87— the numbers 
ultimately increased to about seventy, and when the People’s 
Orchestral Society Concerts were discontinued his forces were 
re-embodied as the Liverpool Orchestral Society, of which he 
remained the conductor till the day of his death. Latterly the 
professionals, largely recruited from the famous Hallé band at 
Manchester, were in the majority of at least two-thirds, and the 
standard of excellence was so high that the statement of the 
Liverpool Daily Post may be readily accepted that the band 
was beyond question the most efficient orchestra in this 
country to which amateurs were admitted. Over this organi 
sation Mr. Rodewald held sway with a mixture of enthusiasm, 
skill, and discrimination which won the admiration of all who 
had the good fortune to attend its performances. The pro- 
grammes included the most intricate and elaborate examples 
of modern symphonic music, but they were chosen with 
admirable catholicity of taste. In this respect Mr. Rodewald 
was emphatically nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
whether native or foreign. It would have been hard to say 





whethcr he admired Wagner more than Brahms, Dyordk than 
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nck, Richard Strauss than Tschaikowsky. And it 
he same with the works of native composers, with 
m he was on terms of close personal friendship. 
sent writer had the good fortune to hear him conduct 

pe ble performance of the “ Enigma ” Variations of Dr. 
= — ‘dicated to Rodewald another of his works), and 
Bl ae ily forget the enthusiasm with which Rodewald spoke 
— Parry's “ Job” after a performance at Gloucester. 
of et Parry’s and Stanford's symphonies figured in his 
= mmes, he did not neglect the claims of the younger 
His comaraderie was agreeably shown by the fact that 
ae ed the double-bass in another orchestra conducted by 
=? : first violin, while his keen interest in orchestral music 
a wer tend to any narrowness of outlook. He hardly ever 
‘sed attending the chief festivals, was a fervent lover of the 
a choral masterpieces, especially those of Bach, had 
pal sympathy with Irish folk-music, and secured the 
: . 3 of the best singers to lend vocal relief to his 
peti But though his aims were high, he hugely 


Humperdi 


was just t 
most of who: 


programmes. , : 

njoyed a joke, even at his own expense, as when a musical 

e . . : 

pic while staying under his roof, hired a piano-organ to 
, 


serenade his host with the intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, a piece that Rodewald held in peculiar abhorrence. 


Music was undoubtedly the ruling passion of his life, 
but he had many resources and interests—it may be 
mentioned incidentally that he acted as secretary to the 
Bimetallic League in Liverpool—and was a great reader of 
German as well as English philosophy and belles-lettres. He 
was thus entirely free from the “shoppiness ” noticeable in 
musicians who are entirely absorbed in their art, and yet, in 
spite of this many-sidedness, he attained by sheer force of 
merit—for he never thrust himself forward, and was singularly 
free from anything approaching conceit or self-satisfaction—a 
position which can best be described by saying that he was 
perhaps the only British amateur, certainly the only amateur 
conductor, with whom the leading members of the profession 
associated as one of themselves. For Dr. Richter he had 
the deepest affection, and the closeness of their friendship 
may be measured by the fact that the great conductor has 
expressed his desire to direct a special memorial concert to 
be given by the Liverpool Orchestral Society on December 5th. 
Mr. Rodewald’s popularity with his band was immense, and his 
ability as a trainer is sufficiently shown by the fact that many 
players who entered his band as amateurs ultimately won 
their way to distinction as professionals. Moreover, being in 
easy circumstances and of a generous disposition, he con- 
tributed freely towards securing the all-round efficiency 
which was the distinguishing mark of the concerts of his 
Society, at which many promising executants obtained engage- 
ments as soloists which led to their recognition elsewhere. 
It is only since his death that it has become known how 
often needy or struggling musicians were assisted by his 
unobtrusive and tactful liberality. 


The career of Mr. Rodewald cannot be erected as a pre- 
cedent to guide those who are distracted by the rival claims 
of art and affairs. His case was exceptional, for he united 
rare gifts of talent and temperament with material ad- 
vantages which rendered it unnecessary for him to look to 
art as a means of livelihood. But his case raises the inter- 
esting question whether he would have achieved a more 
enduring work if he had abandoned commerce and devoted 
himself entirely to art. The temptation must at any time 
in the last ten years have been strong, and it is stated on 
good authority that he was encouraged by some of the most 
distinguished members of the musical profession to take the 
step. For ourselves, we are inclined to think that his ser- 
vices to art were not impaired, and that his life was probably 
rendered happier by his resolve to retain the amateur status. 
The fact that he was so constituted as to be able to lead a 
life in two compartments, so to speak, and to attain efficiency 
in both, furnishes perhaps the true answer to the question. Not 
all people are so constituted ; the call of art in many cases is 
too peremptory ; the rival pursuits overlap and paralyse 
each other. But there are cases—and Mr. Rodewald was a 
noticeable instance—in which the routine of a fixed business 
occupation acts us a steadying alternative to the cultivation 
of the artistic and emotional instincts. He turned to his 
music with the ardour of a schoolboy leaving the schoolroom 
for the playground—an ardour which never flagged, as it 





might perhaps have done if he had made art the sole aim 
and object of his existence. Matthew Arnold might have been 
a better poet if he had not been obliged to make his living as 
a school-inspector, though the point admits of dispute. But 
we have little doubt that Mr. Rodewald exerted a wider and 
more stimulating influence, and did more to promote good- 
fellowship between musicians and music-lovers, by leading 
the strenuous and honourable dual existence so prematurely 
closed on Monday. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—= = 


PROBLEMS AND PERSONS.* 

Mr. WILFRID WARD judges rightly that the chapters in his 
latest work which deal with problems are of greater import- 
ance than those in which he writes of persons. We can 
readily believe that the former chapters did, as he informs us, 
cost considerable labour in the elaboration of their arguments. 
To not a few readers, however, the later chapters will be more 
acceptable; for the author knew well those of whom he writes, 
and they were some of the most notable men of the last 
century. In the earlier chapters he makes an attempt 
to describe and to define the attitude of his Church towards 
science, and to the entire system of reasoned thought and 
knowledge which is now the common heritage of cultivated 
Englishmen. 

The days alluded to in one of the essays happily belong to 
the past, when it was impossible for the Roman Catholic to 
obtain a respectful hearing on religion. The writings of 
Mohler in Germany and of Newman in England, the high 
intellectual endowments of many of the converts to Rome, 
long ago convinced Englishmen that the faith of Rome 
possesses attractions for the cultivated as well as for the 
ignorant. They have learned, too, to acknowledge that 
Christian theology has received in some departments real 
enrichment and elucidation from Roman Catholic divines. 

The faith of Rome has no more reasonable and courteous 
advocate than Mr. Ward. During the reading of some of his 
pages the reader is tempted to indulge in the pleasing illusion 
that there is no essential difference between the creed of the 
cultivated Roman Catholic and those of cultivated men of other 
Christian Communions. This, however, is an error, as the 
reader discovers when he reaches the passages where Mr, 
Ward speaks of unchanging dogma. 

Following in the footsteps of his master, Cardinal Newman, 
Mr. Ward concedes that the theology of his Church assimi- 
lated not a little from the religions and philosophies which 
preceded it or were contemporary with it. “The doctrine of 
the Divine Word,” wrote Newman, “is Platonic; the doctrine 
of the Incarnation is Indian; of a Divine kingdom is Judaic; 
of angels and demons is Magian.” Were this all that could 
be said for Christian theology, it would be like every other 
branch of knowledge, simply a creation of the human mind, 
and, as such, in need of correction with the growth of general 
enlightenment. Mr. Ward, however, maintains that what 
the Church thus assimilated became connected with certain 
germinal truths of faith, which contributed to the assimilated 
matter certainty and consecration. This process of assimi- 
lating from the outside went on during the Patristic period 
and during the Middle Ages, greatly to the advantage of the 
Church and of the world. It was brought to a standstill 
by the Reformation, which compelled the Church to alter its 
friendly and sympathetic attitude towards secular science 
For this conclusion the following reasons are given :— 

“The Catholic and Roman Church accepted at Trent the state 
of siege. The compromises fondly hoped for by such as Erasmus 
were definitely rejected. Under the circumstances, nothing short 
of compromises of principle would stop the popular clamour, and 
to these she could not consent. She decided that rigid definition 
and the concentration of her own forces were the only course, if 
vital principles were to be effectively defended. Her work became 
primarily militant. Organised zeal and skilful debate were at a 
premium. ‘The intellectual element, properly so-called, was 
necessarily for a time sacrificed for the controversial and the de- 
votional. The future priests were withdrawn by the Council of 
Trent from the Universities, and each Bishop was exhorted to 


establish a seminary for their training as disciplined soldiers of 
the Church. The deep truths and ancient traditions which the 





. Probleme and Persons. By Wilfrid Ward. London: Longmans and Co, 
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Church was pledged to preserve for the moment needed some 
other protection than the normal process of being gradually 
analysed and developed by living intellects within the Church. 
They could not be left to derive growth and nourishment freely 
from the intellectual life of the age, as plants do from the 
surrounding light and oxygen. The speculation abroad was 
perverse and unfair. Contact with surrounding thought and its 
attendant analysis might easily lead to corruption and destruc- 
tion. The truths had to be placed in safety in their existing state 
of development. They had to be promptly encased and iron- 
bound in formulae.” 

Mr. Ward indulges in the hope that the long siege of the 
Church by an unbelieving and scoffing world has been now 
raised, that the winter of its isolation and intellectual sterility 
is passed, and that it will henceforth be possible for it to 
show itself more intelligent and sympathetic towards the 
world’s thought. This hope is founded upon the reaction 
which took place during the last century from the arid and 
unhistorical rationalism of the eighteenth century. An 
admirable sketch is given of this change in the chapter, “'The 
‘Time-Spirit’ of the Nineteenth Century.” With much in that 
chapter we can most cordially agree. The recognition of the 
worth of the accumulated religious experience of past ages 
was a distinct gain for religion and for theology. As Mr. 
Ward remarks, authority whose credentials are discerned 
through the rational and moral light has great value in 
carrying us further. We can even subscribe to the saying 
of Joubert: “In poetry I should fear to go wrong if I 
differed from the poets, in religion if I differed from the saints.” 
But we must be allowed to think of the saints as a more 
numerous company than those of the Calendar; and we 
should also give a wider extension to the idea of the Church 
than Mr. Ward would admit. 

It is the doctrine of “unchanging dogma” that places an 
insuperable barrier between the Roman Catholic Church and 
other Christian Communions. That all the dogmas which 
have received the imprimatur of the Roman Church during 
the past centuries shall for ever bind the human race, and 
that the reason and moral sense shall never revise or reverse 
them, is nothing short of a demand for a universal intellectual 
and moral suicide. Mr. Ward does what he can to bridge the 
chasm. Although dogmas cannot change, a change may, and 
ought to, take place in the explication of dogmatical propo- 
sitions. These changes, he admits, may be considerable, and 
some examples which he cites prove this to be the case. One 
good result of this change in the explication of dogmas will 
certainly be that the dogmas of Rome will assume in many 
cases a milder and more modern aspect. Protestants will feel 
that the differences between them and Roman Catholics are 
less than when the dogmas were encased in the iron formulae 
of the Council of Trent. This is all that Mr. Ward at present 
hopes for. While faithful to the teaching of his own Church, 
and unable to abate any of her claims, he earnestly desires to 
see a better understanding between it and other Christian 
Communions. On this subject he writes :— 

“The polemical spirit substitutes heat for light, and renders 
assimilation and approximation almost impossible. Controversy 
is no doubt in all ages an occasional necessity. But it can hardly 
be fruitful in persuasion, as distinct from mere defence, unless a 
temper of sympathy has first ascertained accurately the real 
points on which the opposite parties are agreed and those wherein 
they differ. If the preceding remarks have in them any measure 
of truth, it would seem that it is the growth of the temper of 
fairness and sympathy on all sides by mutual co-operation against 
our common foes, irreligion, vice, anarchy, infidelity, which will 
eventually lead to a real reunion if it is ever to be attained. 
Nothing else can give a true knowledge of the degree of union 
already existing, and the degree of divergence yet remaining. 
Nothing will tend more to increase the former and diminish the 
latter.” 

There is an excellent essay in the volume on “Candour in 
Biography,” in which the author remarks that the biographical 
caricaturist—the biographer who dwells too exclusively upon 
the faults of the person of whom he is writing—commits the 
same offence against true art as the idealising biographer, 
with the addition of an offence against kindliness. There is 
also a pleasing sketch of Tennyson; but of the biographical 
chapters, the best is on Thomas Henry Huxley. Even 
those who are familiar with the excellent Memoir of 
Huxley by his son will obtain new light on Huxley’s fine 
character from the reminiscences of his friendly antagonist. 
Mr. Ward’s kindliness and charity seldom fail him; but 
when he has to speak of those who have left the Roman 


just; while to some who have joined it hei : 

language employed about the late Dr. Mivart ‘chen The 
the least of it. Nor can we acquiesce in his inteaat 
Renan. The brilliant Frenchman left the Church of a 
aud abandoned many Christian ideals. He substit 

Mr. Ward truly remarks, the subjective creed of a — ws 
for the objective creed of a Christian. But to spear rh 
as a man “living among cushions,” if the words moe 
applied to his career, is to do him injustice. His stre be 
and laborious Jife, during which on more than one <n ane 
made great personal sacrifices for what he believed to ~ 
truth, cannot be so described. The phrase might be a li : 
with greater aptness to Frederick Schlegel and to — 
briand, of whom Mr. Ward has nothing but good to say, .. 





THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE* 


Some adventurous poet of the future may deal with th 
last hours of a typical human ancestor of some remote : 
ne Biqce : : epoch, 
Palaeolithic or EHolithic, as Science would Picture him, as 
worn out by his struggles with “monsters of the prime » me 
expires in the midst of his shaggy, prognathous rage, Mr 
Binyon has prudently chosen an easier theme. His Adam is 
the traditional forefather of the race, nobler and more 
majestic than any of his sons, “erect and tall, goilike 
erect,” though now— 
“ Bowed was the head and dim the gaze; and both 
His heavy hands lay on his marble knees,” 
He looks back, not to squalid struggles for life and food with 
creatures stronger than himself, whom yet he has been just 
able to outwit, but to a lost Paradise :— 
“There was his home, his lost home, there the paths 
His feet had trod in bliss and tears, the streams, 
His heavenly trees that had o’ershadowed him, 
Removed all into radiance, clear and strange 
As to a fisher on dark Caspian waves, 
Far from the land, appears the glimmering snow 
Of Caucasus, already bathed in dawn, 
Like a suspended opal huge in heaven.” 
His forecast for his descendants is not of some more cunning 
craft or more ingenious tool by which they win a new 
advantage in the perennial struggle, but of a great destiny in 
which darkness and light, triumph and defeat, are joined 
together :— 
“For them 
The world lay free, and all things possible. 
Perchance his dying gaze, so satisfied, 
Was lightened, and he saw how vast a scope 
Ennobled them of power to dare beyond 
Their mortal frailty in immortal deeds, 
Exceeding their brief days in excellence, 








Not with the easy victory of gods 
Triumphant, but in suffering more divine.” 
It is a great theme, and it is treated with adequate force, with 
a great command of language and of poetic imagery, and with 
a mastery of the technique of verse which, though it leaves 
something to be desired, yet shows achievement as well as 
promise. Our readers will not have failed to notice in our 
first extract a fine simile which compares a fair memory of 
the past to a snow peak touched by dawn. Mr. Binyon, fond 
after the manner of young poets of this figure of speech, does 
not always use it so happily. It is almost grotesque to say 
that the old man’s beard was— 
“ Pale as the stream of far-seen waterfalls.” 
The poet uses a fine image when he likens Adam, first father 
of a race born to a fate so terrible and so grand, to a shepherd 
who sets a forest in flames with a fire that he has lit; but the 
passage needs compression. Of this, however, our readers 
may judge for themselves, as the passage may serve as a good 
example of Mr. Binyon’s versification :— 
“For he was like a shepherd who hath lit 

A fire to warm him on the mountain side 

In the first chill after the summer heats, 

And drowsing by the embers wakes anon 

With wonder-frighted eyes, to see the sparks 

Blowing astray run kindling over grass 

And withered heath and bushes of dry furze, 

And ere his heavy senses, pricked with smoke, 

Uncloud, the white fire rushes from his reach, 

Leaps to embrace the tall pines, tossing up 

















*(1) The Death of Adam, and other Poems. By Laurence Binyon. London: 
Methuen and Co. [Ss. 6d. net.] (2) The Pipes of Pan. By Bliss Carman. 








Church, or have rebelled against its dogmas, he is not quite 
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ling stars, and eagerly 

A surg oF iy their topmost branches, wide aflame, 
While all around enormous shadows rock 

And wrestle, as tumultuous light o’errides 

The darkness as with charging spears and plumes, 
Till the whole hillside reddens, and beyond 

Far mountains waken flushed out of the night: 
‘Then he who ignorantly had started up 
This wild exulting glory from its sleep 

Forgets to stir his steps or wring his hands; 

The swiftness and the radiance and the sonnd 
Beget a kind of rapture in his dread ; 

Like that amazed shepherd Adam saw 

His race, sprung out of darkness, fill the sarth 
Increasing swift and terrible like fire 

That feeds on all its ruins, wave on wave 
Streaming impetuous without rest or pause 

Right onward to the boundaries of the world: 
‘And he how helpless who had caused it all! 


‘We have not space to speak of the other poems in Mr. 
Binyon’s volume. They are inferior in the interest of their 
subjects, but they show the same gift of thought and expres- 
sion, and by their variety enlarge its range. Perhaps the best 
js “Umbria,” the concluding lines of which we will quote :— 


“Now as the eastern ranges flush and the high air chills 
Blurring meadowy vale, blackening heaths of pine, 
Now as in distant Todi, loftily-towered—a sign 
To wearying travellers—lights o’er hollow Tiber gleam, am, 
Now our voices are stilled and our eyes are given to a dre 
As night, upbringing o’er us the ancient stars anew, 
Stars that triumphing Cesar and tender Francis knew, 
With fancied voices mild, august, immortal, fills _ 
Umbria dim with valleys, dark with a hundred hills.” 


Manifestly Mr. Binyon, though he has not yet attained a seat 
among the immortals, is a candidate who cannot be neglected. 


Mr. Bliss Carman goes back, as the title of his volume 
indicates, to classical themes ; but he inspires them with modern 
sentiment and feeling. The Pan whose pipes make music for 
him is not the shepherd-god of Arcadia, but the deity immanent 
in the cosmos, the personification of the anima mundi, from 
whom come all the colour and form and melody of life. Here 
are some bars of the pipes’ music :— 

“ All the beauties ye have seen : 

Autumn scarlet, young spring green ; 

Floating mists that drift and follow 

Up the dark blue mountain hollow ; 

Yellow sunlight, silver spray ; 

The wild creatures at their play ; 

Through still hours the floating seed 

Of the thistle and milkweed, 

And the purple asters snowed 

In a drift beside the road; 

Swarthy fern by pebbly shoal; 

Mossed and mottled beech-tree bole; 

Fireflies in a dewy net, 

When the summer eves are wet; 

All the bright, gay-coloured things 

Buoyed in air on balanced wings ; 

All earth’s wonder; then the sea 

In his lone immensity 

Only the great stars can share, 

And the life uncounted there 

Where the coral gardens lie 

And the painted droves go by, 

In the water-light and gloom, 

Silent till the day of doom : 

These have lent, as beauty can, 

Colour to the pipes of Pan.” 
This is not at all perfect; in the last couplet, for instance, 
“as beauty can” is sadly otiose. But it has, without question, 
a certain richness and a musical cadence which satisfy the 
ear. Of the other poems, “The Dead Faith” is, perhaps, the 
finest. In this, too, the unrest of modern speculation is 
made to give a new meaning to some imagination of the elder 
world. Just as we have made the Virgilian lacrymae rerum 
bear a sense which the poet never dreamt of, so we find a 
“sense of tears” where a simpler-minded generation did not 
find it. The ancient world was content to take life as it stood, 
and, for the most part, not to look beyond it; with us the hope 
of immortality, however obscured by material causes, is yet so 
strong that we complain of its limitations. It is in this spirit 
that the poet utters his complaint against the gods :— 


“They have given to mortal man the immortal scope, 
The perilous chance, unrest and remembrance and hope, 
That imperfection may come to perfection still 
By some fabled shore. 


Did they give this being, this marvellous work of their hands, 
No breath of the greater life with its grief and demands ? 
Do beauty and love without bitter knowledge attain 


The wind may whisper to him, he will heed no more; 
The leaves may murmur and lisp, he will laugh no more; 
The oreads weep and be heavy at heart for him, 

He will care no more. 


The reverberant thrushes may peal from the hemlock glooms, 

The summer clouds be woven on azure looms; 

He is done with all lovely things of earth forever 

And ever more.” 

We can but mention Miss Alma Tadema’s volume; and this 
we do chiefly for the first forty pages, forming the part 
entitled “Childhood.” These simple little poems, playful 
and tender, are just what they are meant to be. They do not 
lend themselves to quotation,—at least in these columns; 
quoted by the lips for which they are intended they would be 
all that could be wished. In the rest of her volume Miss 
Alma Tadema gives us some good verse, good, but not better 
than much that we are compelled to pass without notice. 





MORE LETTERS OF LADY LOUISA STUART.* 
Mr. Home has earned the gratitude of all who care for an 
authentic picture of the society of an elder generation and 
have a taste for that hazardous form of literature, published 
letters. Two years ago he gave us a selection from Lady 
Louisa’s earlier letters, and in this volume we have a further 
budget to the same correspondent written by Lady Louisa 
between the ages of sixty-nine and seventy-seven. For the 
benefit of those who may have missed the earlier book, we 
would explain that the author was the youngest child of the 
Lord Bute who was Prime Minister under George III., and 
therefore granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
She died in 1851 at the age of ninety-four, after a quiet life 
spent among the country houses of her many relatives. She 
was the friend of most notables, literary and political, of her 
long day, and she represented a type which but for her 
scarcely appears in literature,—the Tory great lady, who was 
in direct opposition to the Holland House circle, and got her 
pdlitiie from the Duke of Wellington. We too often make 
the mistake of assuming that the Whigs had all the culture 
of their age. Here is a lady as cultivated as any Whig, 
and as truly liberal in spirit, who will oppose cheap educa- 
tion, Catholic emancipation, reform, even the cautious 
Liberalism of Canning, with a vigour as uncompromising 
as it is whimsical. It is but another instance of how far 
a political creed may be from representing the character 
of its holder in a country where a thousand vague traditions 
of birth and upbringing rather than conscious reasoning tend 
to determine one’s party. This second series of letters is less 
literary, and considerably less ethical, than the first. Lady 
Louisa preaches and speculates less on conduct; she delights 
less in subtle analysis of her friends. She is clearly much 
older, more interested in party politics, and more devoted to 
the ramifications of her family. But there is the same mag- 
nificent common-sense, the same strong, nervous English, and 
if some of the wit has gone, there remains a more tender 
humanity. 

She denies that she ever was “a female politician, even when 
I became an old maid, though the two characters are as con- 
genial as those of barber and newsmonger.” But though 
she was never the political intrigante, she had a healthy 
interest in the public life of her day. Her Toryism is less the 
fruit of a reactionary spirit than an honest contempt for fine 
professions that ended in poor performance. In Wales she 
found a Bishop who “was liberal, proposed to equalise the 
sees, argued against the wealth and power of the Church, and, 
being enraged against not getting the highest preferment 
himself, never dreamed of troubling his head about his poor 
paltry diocese. The <lliberal prejudiced bishops come and 
reside.’ Her dislike to change was based on a love of things 
as she had always known them. ‘“ You know,” she writes, “I 
was entirely neuter about the Cath. question, and now it has 
been carried cannot perceive that it has done us any harm or 
Ireland any good. But...... it has spirited up other 
popular cries for a reform, which would utterly change our 
constitution, for the abolition of slavery, which would annihilate 
our West Indian islands and make Jamaica another Haiti, 
and—for they are fast coming to that—for the overthrow of a 
National Church in imitation of the heroic French.” She 








* The Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to Miss Louisa Clinton. Second Series. 
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honours Mr. Burgoyne for “ boldly standing forward against 
the Education Mania,” because she finds that “ delinquency 
will increase with what is vulgarly called the march of 
intellect.” And in an amusing passage she combats the 


Whig claim to a monopoly of the virtues :— 


“As Iam what I suppose Lady Charlotte would call a Tory, 
wishing the Constitution to remain what it is, without an over- 
throw of the Church or reform (i.e., demolition) of Parliament, I 
cannot but regret we should be in the hands of a Liberal minister 
(Canning), who I am convinced would have no more objection in 


point of principle to such measures than if he had never seen his 
own Anti-Jacobin. Whe will or can honestly say they believe 


Lord Liverpool and Lord Eldon do not oppose such things upon 


principle, because they think them pernicious? You may observe 
nobody does say it, not the most abusive writer; they are bigots, 
and old fools, and men of narrow minds and contracted views, that 


is the key it is played in. On the other side, whom will you find 


able to set his face to the assertion? ‘ Brougham, etc., are per- 
fectly honest men, they may be wrong or too violent, but they 
wish only the public good.’ Not a single soul.” 

She distrusted Canning, disliked Lord Durham, and detested 
Brougham, of whose character she has given a very shrewd 
and accurate reading. Whig with her is a synonym for mis- 
conduct. When she hears of a gentleman who scandalously 
abused Sir Walter Scott's hospitality, she finds it “a behaviour 
I have heard of in zealous Whigs, who would bluster out- 
rageously against the King’s trespassing on the premises of any 
free-born cobbler.” Above all, she attacks Whig place-hunt- 
ing and patronage, “ bringing with them a herd of hungry 
cattle to feed on the meadow they had promised to pare and 
burn.” Yet she has many of the Whig views. She is an 
ardent defender of the liberties of the subject. ‘ We know 
what we should say,” she writes (criticising the conduct of 
Charles X. of France), “if William the 4*" issued a proclama- 
tion declaring Mr. Hume’s election void, and sent soldiers to 
shut up the Morning Chronicle office—although you and I at 
the moment might wish he could do both. He certainly has 
just as good a right to by the English Constitution as Charles X. 
bad by the French—that is, neither had any.” The embargo 
laid on Dutch ships in 1832 rouses her fierce resentment, 
though perhaps hatred of our allies the French had a share in 
its creation. “I would have some spirited man get up at a 
public dinner and drink the immortal memory of Louis 
Quatorze and Charles II., who set the example eur Ministers 
have followed, and improved upon—for when these two worthy 
princes joined against the Dutch they had the modesty to 
hammer out a few grievances such as they could invent at the 
moment...... One could find it in one’s heart to wish for 
another de Reyter’s appearance half way up the Thames.” 


Her literary criticisms in this volume are very few, and, 
indeed, her reading at this time seems to have been largely 
the fiction of the early “thirties.” Coleridge she reads at 
Richmond—probably the Azds to Reflection—and finds him 
“vulgar and flippant and bad taste, yet very good sense in the 
main.” The Christian Year she thought “too mystical.” We 
get a fine portrait of Sir Walter Scott in those melancholy 
last years as he appeared to one of his oldest and most loyal 
friends. “ He writes with such calmness and content, dwelling 
on the blessings he has left and making light of what he has 
lost, that, like the honest chambermaid in the play, ‘I could ery 
my eyes out to hear his magnanimity.’” ‘There is a very 
good passage on French realism, which sought to reduce all 
things in life to ugly and ignoble elements: “The butter 
looks fresh and good, do not insist upon telling me that 
perhaps the dairymaid rolled it with dirty hands.” She 
makes great fun of poor Mrs. Shelley’s Last Man. “This I 
particularly like: ‘The overflowing warmth of her heart, by 
making love a plant of deep and stately growth, had attuned 
her whole soul to the reception of happiness.’ It is so 
practical, proves so well that conservatories should be built 
adjoining the drawing-rooms, for the overflowing warmth of 
the stove, by making the plants grow vigorous, will tune the 
pianoforte, and tune it to the reception of something or 
other.” 

We have not space to refer to the many other good things 
which the volume contains. But to show the humanity and 
toleration of this high Tory lady we cannot forbear to quote 
a few of her general criticisms on society. “I like,” she 
writes, “the conversation of professional people (I am afraid 
I except that of artists). ..... It is pleasant to hear what 


sensible men say on a subject they thoroughly understand.” ! 


And again, on vulgarity : “I can imagine her being called 

but I never knew any person really so who was quite : 
and without pretensions, especially if the fond du Pics 
such as I describe it, the milk of human nature aienaae 
The vulgarity I hate is that of the mind, always linked ing. 
something the reverse of true good nature.” And nth 
her own life: “The truth is it seems a very fine thin — 
utterly independent, but God Almighty made no thorn, rn 
so, and those who are not under a husband’s control m: 
submit to the control of almost anyone else.” Lady Lonisa = . 
not a retailer of mots, but now and then we find an ‘aedhat 
story. There is a saying of Talleyrand’s which she thoy, ht 
“the best and shortest description of a bare neck and a 
petticoats.” He was asked whether he did not think Lad 
Fitzroy Somerset very well dressed, and replied : “ Mais i 
ga commence trop tard et ga finit trop tét.” There jg % 
reminiscence, too, of her father which goes far to Justify her 
suspicions of the motives of popular leaders. Wilkes wag 
asked by Lord Sheffield why he so hated Bute. “Hate him ? 
No such thing. I had no dislike to him as a man ang] 
thought him a good minister, but it was my game to attack 
and abuse him.” 





PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT.* 

Mr. Lucy has no more than a quite pardonable tendency to 
‘see that the Tory dogs have the worst of it,” to accommodate 
Dr. Johnson’s account of his own work as a Parliamentary 
reporter. To one politician he is, we think, unfair,—if in 
petus interpretari is to be unfair. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this one is Mr. Chamberlain. The book isa descrip. 
tion of the vie intime, so to speak, of the Parliament which 
was elected in 1892 and came to an end in June, 1895. This 
| description has been left, wisely, we think, as it was first 
| written,—a daily, or, to speak more exactly, a monthly, record 
| of what Parliament, or rather, Parliamentary personages, 
eminent or notorious, did or said. 

Naturally Mr. Lucy begins with a retrospect, if indeed it is 
Mr. Lucy (the index attributing it to Mr. Gould). His om 
| first acquaintance with the House was made in a very 
| irregular way. With a courage which promised much for 
| his future, he made his way into the Chamber itself, and 
i had for a few minutes uninterrupted opportunities of seeing 
| what it was like. Of course, it seemed to him small and 
| trivial. It is not at first sight that the Mother of Parliaments 
!is impressive. Not long after he made a more legitimate 
| entrance, writing the Parliamentary summaries for the Pall 
| Mall when this journal of many adventures had a brief life as 
| a morning paper. Then he transferred himself to the Daily 
| News. To-day he has a quite unparalleled reputation in his 
| own way of reporting. From these personal reminiscences he 
| naturally passes to the reflection, common enough in human 
| affairs, but never more vividly present than in the House of 
; Commons, of the mutability of men and things. Of the 
| six hundred and fifty-eight Members of the House of 1873— 
| the redistribution of 1883 increased the number to six 
| hundred and seventy—there were left in 1893 fifty-two only. 
And of these fifty-two, death, promotion, and the turn of 
| the political wheel have, after another decade, disposed of more 
| than half, among these being the most eminent, in whom no 
one will hesitate to see Mr. Gladstone, and the most obscure, 
| the late Member for West Hants, who certainly was fortunate, 





if bene vixit qui bene latuit. Mr. Lucy, after twenty years’ 


| diligent attendance at the House, did not, he says, know of 
the existence of Mr. William Wither Bramston Beach. 
Towards the end of his life he attained, by no fault of his 
own, a certain distinction, becoming “ Father of the House,” 
—he had sat in it forty-five years when he died in 1901. Of 
Mr. Gladstone, who stood at the other pole of Parliamentary 
position, Mr. Lucy has much to say. The great man seemed 
to him in 1893 younger than he had twenty years before. 
1873 had been a year of disaster, springing from a cause 
which has beyond doubt unexhausted capabilities of mischief, 
the question of higher education in Ireland. His Bill was 
introduced amidst general approval. One Member, not given 
to flattery, to say the least, expressed his admiration of the 
measure in a letter to the Times. Then the difficulties of 
the situation, and, it can hardly be doubted, the opportunities 





* Peeps at Parliament. By Henry W. Lucy. Ilustrated by F. Carruthers 
Gould, London: George Newnes. [7s. 6d, uet.] 
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ee . 
‘ntrigue, began to display themselves. Mr. Horsman 
ot yin avy hi letter to a “crowded and hilarious 


” rgely of Members who were not more con- 
vo. cna having “ gone home to bed to think 
sistem ’» [he second reading was lost by a small majority ; 
: ie Disraeli refused to take office, the Dissolution was 
pare ed till the following year. Six years of the cold shade 
of Crposition followed. Then came a return to power and to 
the Fish questi. The experience of those thirteen years 

uld have been enough, one thinks, to weary and disgust the 
¥ t ardent Parliamentarian. Yet Mr. Gladstone to the last 
- for the business of the House :—~ 


retained his passion 
“ pably, never so happy as when seated in the House 
tea "lean speeches, to others unbearably blank 


i debate. : I 
eat, ‘vere to him irresistibly attractive. During the last 
fe ‘he, in deference to an undertaking extorted by Sir 


eek pronieed to limit his regular attendance on debate 
= a point marked by the dinner-hour, not returning save upon 
po tional occasions. He made up for restraint of opportunity 
er acting use of the measure provided. Often between seven 
vi eight “o'clock, when the House was almost empty and some 
ps de ortant, unattractive member found his chance, he had 
peor his scanty audience the Prime Minister, sitting with hand 
yn apparently entranced. During the interminable Home 
Rule debates, Mr. Gladstone formed a habit, at which less ex- 
citable members used to smile, of moving to the gangway end of 
the Treasury Bench, sitting there by the hour eagerly listening to 
a member whose measure of attraction for ordinary men was 
indicated by the emptiness of the benches.” 
Mr. Lucy pays a not exaggerated tribute to the courtesy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s behaviour. “No man,” he says, “was ever 
assailed with such bitterness as Mr. Gladstone. None have 
shown so little resentment.” It is idle to deny that there was 
provocation for the bitterness. Changes of position so un- 
exampled could not but produce it; but the magnanimity of 


the veteran is not the less admirable. 


Among Mr. Lucy’s multitude of good things, always set 
forth to the very best advantage by Mr. Gould’s pencil, it is 
dificult to make a choice. Of the serious anecdotes, perhaps 
the most striking is the misadventure of Mr. Dillon in the 
matter of Mitchelstown: Mr. Dillon had been attacked for a 
speech delivered out of Parliament in which he had said that 
when the Irish Parliament was constituted they “ would 
remember the police, sheriffs, the bailiffs, and others who had 
shown themselves enemies of the people.” Every one waited for 
his answer. The threat, he said, had been uttered under cruel 
provocation. He had just seen three innocent men shot down 
at Mitchelstown in cold blood. “That recollection was hot in 
my mind when I spoke at Castlerea.” Before he had finished 
a paper was handed to him. “ Your speech delivered 5th Decem- 
ber, 1886. Mitchelstown affair 9th September, 1887.” Mr. 
Lucy seems to hint that Mr. Chamberlain was to blame for 
the situation thus created, and adds that “an English member 
might have done it with comparative impunity.” To us it 
seems that impunity is rather the lot of the Irishman. Why 
it should be so it is not difficult to see. We do not take him 
altogether in earnest; he exploits his wrongs, and he exagge- 
rates his ferocity. Such a blunder would have ruined an English 
politician for ever. Nobody thought the worse of Mr. Dillon, 
except, indeed, of his skill in Parliamentary tactics. Of Lord 
Randolph Churchill Mr. Lucy has much that is interesting to 
say. One of the most curious items relates to his position after 
his resignation in December, 1886. He had left the Cabinet 
because the demands of the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State for War had interfered with his “popular” Budget. 
The Ministry were in difficulties, and Lord Randolph hoped 
to be able to come back on his own terms. When Lord 
Hartington refused to help, he felt sure that the game was in 
hishands. But a great lady to whom he communicated his 
triumphant anticipation asked him significantly, “ Have you 
thought of Mr. Goschen?” “It all flashed on me in a 
moment,” he said to Mr. Lucy. “I saw the game was 
lost. I had forgotten Goschen.” And yet he was not 
without justification. “I prefer playing with my own eleven,” 
said Mr. Goschen one day to a friend who had said to 
him that the Tories “wanted a bowler.” Among the 
ludicrous stories, the difficulty is to make either a beginning 
or an end. Perhaps Sir Patrick O'Brien should have the 
pas. “Humble animal as I am,” he said one night, “I 
am not about to assume the character of a lion. If 
I were to do so, I should select as my jackal the 
hon. member for Wexford” (Mr. W. Redmond). “Why?” 


shouted the Radicals. “Why?” answered Sir Patrick, in a 
voice of thunder, “because I scarcely ever speak without his 
calling out ‘Order!’” “This, so precisely describing the 
functions and habits of the jackal, settled the matter.” 
Another of his countrymen he crushed with the remark, 
confided to the Chairman of Committee, “Tim Harrington 
was carrying parcels at three-and-sixpence a week, whilst 
I represented King’s County in Parliament.” And he finished 
up the evening with going as far as modern manners permit 
to fighting a duel with Mr. O’Brien. The best instance of 
the “ bull” comes to us at second hand, not from the House, 
but from an Irish Law Court, where a counsel was pleading 
the case of a client who affirmed that he had been defrauded 
of three bullocks. This was his peroration, according to Mr. 
Lucy: “Gentlemen of the jury, it will be for you to say 
whether this defendant shall be permitted to come into 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of hypocrisy 
in his mouth, and draw three bullocks out of my client’s pocket 
with impunity.” In reality the story is a very old one. The 
present writer remembers his father telling him how as a 
boy he had heard John Stuart Mill, then a lad, give the 
lawyer’s peroration in the following terms: ‘‘ There he stands 
walking up and down like a motionless statue, with the 
cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, trying to wire-draw three 
oak-trees out of my client’s pocket.” But Ireland has not 
a monopoly of this kind of humour. Mr. Alderman Cotton 
told the House that it only required “a spark to let slip 
the dogs of war”; Mr. Thwaites, who sat for Blackburn, 
recommended thrift by the strange advice to his constituents 
that when they laid an egg, they were to “ put it by for a rainy 
day.” But no man is safe from these strokes of unconscious 
humour. 

Mr. Lucy would not, we imagine, be a bad adviser if ever 
the Leaders of the House should combine for the sake of 
revising its procedure. He has seen some of his ideas carried 
out; one of the most important yet remains to be realised, the 
abolition of the debate on the Address, perhaps the most 
foolish example of waste of time that any Legislative Assembly 
ever has permitted. 





NOVELS. 


THE NEBULY COAT.* 

Mr. MravE Fatxner has already established a well-founded 
claim to the gratitude of the reading public by two admirably 
written and engrossing romances,—The Lost Stradivarius and 
Moonfleet. In the remarkable volume before us he has, in our 
opinion, improved on the high standard of excellence attained 
in his earlier efforts. The strange title is enough in itself to 
provoke curiosity, and curiosity is fed and stimulated by the 
contents right on to the close of the narrative, for Mr. Falkner 
is a master of the art of suspense, and relies for his most 
impressive effects on the exercise of a discreet reticence. 
If, however, he stimulates the imagination by his artistic 
omissions, he is indefatigable in the patient elaboration of 
details which go to the creation of the environment and 
atmosphere by which his dramatis personae are affected. It 
is thoroughly characteristic of the author and his method that 
the title should be heraldic, that two of the principal personages 
engaged should be an architect and an organist, and that 
the scene should be laid in a quiet country town, dominated 
by a great and ancient Minster, every part and aspect of 
which enters into the life of the story. Under its shadow, 
within its walls, within sound of its chimes, all the incidents 
in the drama are played out. The beauties of the fabric, the 
splendour of its glass, the tones, and even the names, of its 
bells, the quality of the organ, the resources of the choir,—all 
these are brought home to us, not in any bald catalogue as of a 
guide-book or with the fatiguing precision of an antiquarian 
treatise, but in passages in which we learn to realise the very 
aura of the Minster of Cullerne. The style is in perfect 
keeping with a theme in which the present is largely con- 
trolled by the past,—leisurely, transparent, dignified, but 
rising on occasion to a level of measured eloquence, for 
Mr. Falkner is poet as well as scholar, and combines with 
a perfect clarity of style the occasional but illuminating use 
of decorative, or even recondite, phraseology, drawn from the 
mystical mediaeval literature he knows so well. 














* The Nebuly Coat. By John Meade Falkner. London: Edward Arnold. [6a] 
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It must not be supposed, however, because so much curious 
lore is expended on the setting and mounting of the romance, 
that the story itself is unduly overlaid and overburdened by 
detail. On the contrary, there is not one of these “patient 
touches of unwearied art” which does not assist the 
development of the drama. The “nebuly coat,” it may be 
explained, is the coat-of-arms of the family of Blandamer, 
and the story is concerned with the long and persistent efforts 
of the acknowledged holder of the title to obliterate the 
evidences of his grandfather's bigamous marriage, and with 
them the claims of the rightful heirs. The story opens with 
the arrival at Cullerne of the young architect entrusted with 
the task of supervising the restoration of the Minster. The 
“pretender,” Martin Joliffe, a ne’er-do-weel farmer who has 
wasted his life and substance in a vain endeavour to sub- 
stantiate his claim, has recently died, and Westray, the 
architect, takes rooms in the lodging-house kept by his 
sister, an elderly spinster, and her niece, Martin’s 
daughter. They have never joined in the quest of the 
“‘nebuly coat,” and Martin’s papers have been handed over to 
the organist Sharnall, a clever, disappointed, embittered man 
who also lodges under the same roof. Westray’s enthusiasm 
for the Minster forms the basis of a friendship with his 
fellow-lodger, and he is gradually put in possession of a good 
deal of the family history of the Joliffes. Meanwhile Lord 
Blandamer, who has recently succeeded to the title after a 
long minority, appears on the scene, displays unexpected 
munificence in assisting the work of restoration, and utilises 
his official relations with the architect to visit the Joliffes’ 
house and to engage the affections of Anastasia,—the niece. 
His attempt to conciliate the old organist fails, for the old 
man is secretly convinced of the justice of Martin’s claim, 
and by the study of his papers has reached a point at 
which only one piece of evidence is wanting to make it good. 
At this stage, however, he is found dead in his organ-loft—the 
result apparently of a fall—and the rdéle of sleuth-hound 
devolves on the conscientious but timid Westray, who is 
harassed by vague but sinister suspicions and the conscious- 
ness of his inability to support the burden cast upon him. 
The burden becomes intolerable when an accident reveals 
documentary proof of the validity of Martin’s claim, and cir- 
cumstantial evidence accumulates to the extent of convincing 
him that Sharnall’s death was not only due to violence, but 
was merely one incident in a deep-laid scheme of his patron 
to secure his succession, of which the last move has been his 
marriage to Anastasia. The situation thus created is handled 
by Mr. Falkner in a manner at once unexpected, impressive, 
and romantic; and Lord Blandamer atones in some measure 
at least for his guilt by the fashion of his exit. 

The excellence of the story, as we have already hinted, is 
largely due to the author’s artistic use of reticence and 
suggestion, and we can imagine that not a few readers will 
close the book without coming to a clear conclusion as to the 
precise extent of Lord Blandamer's criminality. It may, 
possibly, be objected that there is an element of extravagance 
about this nobleman, with his mysterious past, his Mezzo- 
fantian achievements as a linguist, his profound knowledge of 
music and architecture, the strange mixture of culture and 
anarchy, pride of birth, and contempt of convention that 
characterises his proceedings. But for all that, he is an 
interesting and romantic figure, and if a villain, a most dis- 
tinguished and original representative of the part. The 
organist is, perhaps, the most finished piece of portraiture in 
the book; Anastasia is somewhat colourless, but her aunt is a 
perfect specimen of harmless foolishness in speech combined 
with innocent goodness of heart. 





The Quaint Companions. By Leonard Merrick. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—Mr. Merrick has divided his story into two distinct parts, of 
which the first is concerned with the struggle in the mind of a 
young English widow as to whether she shall make a mercenary 
marriage with an American singer who is a man of colour. 
The second, and far more interesting, part deals with the poet-son 
of this strange marriage, to which the woman had finally 
made up her mind. The character of David Lee, the boy who 
unfortunately is born almost as dark as his father, is very 
sympathetically drawn, and though the story is not so poignant 
as Mr. Howells’s “ A Question of Colour,” David is quite attrac- 
tive enough to make the reader very sorry for him. The coinci- 
dence of the girl—herself a hunchback—who reads his poems, and 








engages in a correspondence with him without knowns 
is coloured, is perhaps a little far-fetched, but ee Phat be 
possible comradeship opens before him, fate has not po ws ? 
ing its blows on the unfortunate mulatto. He asks a 
picture of his unknown friend, and she, unwilling to diaieed the 
ideal of her, sends the photograph of her beautiful b his 
Further complications arise after this; but the reader ty i 
leaves David with the fair prospect of a happy triondahis _ 
the deformed girl. The book depends for its success pas Pa 
the character of David, and it says much for Mr. Mervisk’s > 
that it should be impossible for the reader not to feel sar ” 
for the hard lot which he deals out to his hero. = 


The Story of Susan. By Mrs. H. E.Dudeney. (W. Hej 
6s.)—The “Story of Susan” takes place oh i 
and a very charming story it is. The figure of the hero Mart, 
Heritage, a flourishing Nonconformist country silversmith, j 
specially well drawn, and no reader will be able to help - 
pathising with him in the trials he undergoes at the aa 
Susan, the wayward maiden with whom he is in love. Susan 
is, however, well punished for her misdeeds, and contracts a, 
most unhappy marriage. In the end the first husband dies 
and Martin is at last made happy. The plot of the story is 
not remarkable, but the writing is charming, and Mrs, Dudeney 
has contrived most pleasantly to recreate the atmosphere of the 
days when the young Queen Victoria first ascended the throne, 


Over the Border. By Robert Barr. (Isbister and Co, 68.) ~ 
The first pages of Over the Border tell the reader that he is back 
in the days of the Great Rebellion. Mr. Barr is not very sym- 
pathetic to Cromwell, who in his frequent appearances in these 
pages is represented as unscrupulous and cunning. But although 
his sympathies are more or less on the Royalist side, Mr. Barr js 
really more concerned with adventures than with politics, and of 
these there is no stint. The book is picturesque and the language 
is well managed. It is not so archaic as to be affected, but 
neither is it so modern as to jar on readers whose thoughts are 
in the England of the Civil War. 

Mr. Page’s Wild Oats. By Charles Eddy. (E. Arnold. 6s) 
We wonder whether this story is meant as an alternative for a 
reader who has sickened after a course of reading which has 
taken him into lodging-houses, casual wards, tramps’ winter- 
quarters, and slums generally. Mr. Page is a middle-aged man 
who suddenly finds out that his life is somewhat dull, and goes on 
the search for gaiety. He finds, or thinks to find, it in music- 
halls and the like resorts, and is not a little disappointed. There: 
is an excellent moral here, whether it is intended or no, but we: 
do not find the moral make up for what we must frankly call the: 
tedium of the tale. The literary quality is good enough, and. 
there are touches of nature, but the littleness of it all is somewhat 
wearying. 

The Woman who Dared. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Most people after reading this story will be 
thankful to reflect that the women who belong to them are not 
to be found among the ranks of those who “dare.” The advenr 
turess heroine of this book dares to be a political spy, and gets 
herself into endless trouble over the business. The story is told. 
in the first person, sometimes by one of the characters, and some- 
times by another,—an irritating method which even the genius of 
Wilkie Collins could only render endurable. The first two chapters, 
too, are from the pen of a woman who turns out to be merely’a. 
minor character, and this is a species of deception which the 
reader finds it hard to forgive. Notwithstanding all these defects, 
the book contains some exciting adventures, and would pass: 
away the time in a short railway journey quite bearably. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@——_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beew 
reserved for review in other forms. | 





Personalia: Political, Social, and Various. By “Sigma.” (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net.)—“ Sigma” gives his first chapter 
to Harrow masters and Harrow boys, and is not unkind. He- 
even seeks to account for the disastrous failure of Christopher 
Wordsworth as Head-Master by a strange story of Sir Robert 
Peel’s animosity. The statesman’s son was “advised” (“I advise 
you to remove your son,” &c.), and he never forgave it. Surely 
this sounds unlikely. One need not go beyond Dr. Wordsworth 
himself; he was a saint, not an administrator. Then we come 
to the lawyers; they are used to saying hard things of others, 
and can hardly object to reciprocity. The most appreciative 
sketch is that of Charles Bowen, a marvellous man of whom it 1s 
scarcely possible to say too much. Yet he was not always in the 
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1 witness the story of the burglar, whom he satiri- 
right P vat |e for his consideration in not disturbing the inmates 
cally prat e, and was only too successful in moving the jury, who 
ate aor of “Not Guilty.” After the Law, the Church. 

as something more than “a burly bald-headed 


1d w 
Bishop Blomfie great scholar; a great wit, whom it would 


was a 
org ee safe to challenge while he lived; and an 
no 


tious Bishop. It would have been in better 

i pur gnggennasteen to his family. Bishop Wilberforce, 
- pnb receives justice. The extracts from his diary are 
et being wholly to his discredit. If it was necessary to 
Maurice, something more might have been said 
“attitude in religious matters was nebulous.” In 

pee ge “ Art and Letters.” This, it seems to us, is the 
best part of the book; but surely the misdeeds of a certain W. A. 
Howell are hardly worthy of occupying about a third of it. In 
his last chapter “ Sigma” ventures the opinion that the parks 
are far more beautiful than they were in his youth, and the women 
Jess 80. About the first there can be no doubt; as to the second— 


who shall say ? 


far 
mention F. D. 





The Life of Dr. John Barwick, Arranged and Edited by G. F. 
Barwick, B.A., is the sixth volume of the “Stuart Series,” 
appearing under the general editorship of Mr. Edward Almack 
(F. E. Robinson and Co., 12s. 6d. net). Dr. Barwick was a strong 
partisan, who thought little better of the moderates among his own 
party than of his downright opponents. Bishop Skinner of 
Oxford, for instance, whose exercise of episcopal functions was 
winked at by the Commonwealth Government, was no favourite. 
He was an active agent for the exiled King, and at the Restora- 
tion was made Dean of Durham, and within a short time Dean of 
St. Paul’s. He died at a comparatively early age, his death 
having been probably hastezed by the hardship which he under- 
went, and possibly by the physicians. In this Life, which was 
written by a brother, an eminent physician, we read that after a 
violent hemorrhage “which filled whole basins,’ the “most 
eminent physicians all agreed that that immoderate ebullition of 
blood was to be assuaged by frequent bleeding”! Verily the 
medical art of our forefathers was a very amazing thing! The 
volume is presented as usual in an admirable reproduction of an 


old binding. 


The Land of Heather. Written and Illustrated by Clifton 
Johnston. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Johnston 
relates his experiences and observations in Scotland in a very 
matter-of-fact way. Any one who may want to see how very 
differently the same things, regarded in much the same way, may 
look as described by one observer and another, should read again 
“Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland.” Mr. Johnston is not 
unkind or unfair, though he is not exactly sympathetic,—the 
national whisky was clearly a great offence to him. He might 
have been a little more careful in his comments on certain dis- 
puted questions. He heard complaints made by the people 
among whom he lived against their landlord (whom he mentions 
by name). Did he ever hear the landlord’s side of the case? 
Tenants are not always in the right. It is a very strange 
remark that the levy on the proprietors of land by which 
the Established Church of Scotland is supported “does not 
provoke the discontent occasioned by tithes and Church rates in 
England.” Tithes are now paid in England by owners, and come 
practically to much the same thing as the levy on heritors in 
Scotland. Church rates have been abolished for more than sixty 
years. In a few cases a rate which is really commuted tithe is 
levied. 


The Sea Services of the Empire. By A. G. Cowie. (Treherne 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book comes highly recommended by 
authoritative persons, and should be found useful. Few people 
are aware of the variety of employments followed in the Royal 
Navy, whether ashore or afloat. 





Notes from a Lincolnshire Garden. By A. L. H. A. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. )—The author discourses pleasantly 
about her subject generally, and about other things more or 
less connected with it—the terror, for instance, of having a 
bat flying about in one’s bedroom—about the song and habits of 
birds, about wild flowers, &c. (She gives an instance of Tenny- 
son’s knowledge of Nature in his line, “ By ashen roots the violets 
blow.” The ash is a favourite habitat of the violet. ) 


Old London Silver. By Montague Howard. (B.T. Batsford. 3s.)— 
Mr. Howard has in “ Old London Silver” a most fascinating subject 
to deal with, and he does it in an interesting and workmanlike 
manner. Amateurs, for whom the work is especially designated, 
should feel very grateful to him for the simplicity and clearness 


with which he has treated his theme. In the introduction a short: 
history of the silversmith’s art is given. It was at first practised 
chiefly in monasteries. St. Dunstan, the patron saint of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, was himself a practical silversmith. By 
the twelfth century, however, it had become a secular employ- 
ment. Curiously enough, the unsettled state of the country 
during the following century seems to have rather fostered 
the trade, nobles looking upon the collection of plate as one 
of the few safe investments for their money. Later times 
were not so propitious. During the Reformation much beautiful 
ecclesiastical silver was destroyed, and the seventeenth century 
proved almost as disastrous to secular plate. The next century,. 
however, saw much beautiful work produced. A most interesting 
chapter is that dealing with frauds; these are, in some cases, 
extraordinarily ingenious. Mr. Howard has given much thought 
to the subject of their detection, and his hints should be of the 
greatest use to the would-be collector. We do not think, all the 
same, that any amateur will be unduly encouraged to trust to his 
own powers,—the forgery on p. 209 will make him realise the task 
before him. One feels, after reading this chapter, thankful for 
our rigorous laws regarding hall-marks, America, where no such 
restrictions exist, being, as Mr. Howard points out, the chief 
market for forged goods. The illustrations, mostly reproductions 
of beautiful pieces of plate, add greatly to the value of the book. 
Altogether, it is a most desirable volume. 


St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. (Methuen and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Stoddart has accomplished a difficult piece of 
work with much success. She appreciates that in St. Francis which. 
raises him to a region above all differences of dogmatic belief. 
Never was a man more Christ-like; and all who “ profess and call 
themselves Christians” should be able to regard him with admira- 
tion and love. Generally the miracles are omitted; the story of 
the stigmata is excepted. A Roman Catholic biographer could 
hardly do this, for miracles are essential to saintship; but the 
omission does not make the Life less edifying. The narrative of 
how Francis was compelled to give up what seemed to him of the 
essence of his work is clearly told. It was bitterness to him; 
but the Order would hardly have endured if it had not been done. 








[*,* The name of the author of The Birds of Tennyson, noticed 
in our last week’s issue, was inadvertently given as Watkin 
Williams. It should have been Watkin Watkins. ] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Agacy (H. A.), Free Trade, denpannnien ee, bteheewe’ and Prefer- 
ential Tariffs, 8vo .. a ner net 2/6 
Anderson (K. C.), The Larger Faith, cr ‘8vo. esoecaheisiaa (Black) net 3/6 
Ashley (W. J.), British Industries, cr 8vo ......... nes a8 net 5/6 
Baldwin (M.), Sunset Rock, cr 8vo.. vant « (Chambers) 5/0 
Banks (A. L.), On the Trail of Moses, cr 8vo (Pu ‘unk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Barclay (J. W.), A New Theory of Organic Evolution (W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Barnard (C.), The Door in the Book, cr 80 ..........6:c:scceeeseeees (Revell) net 3/0. 
Barrell (F. R.), Elementary Geometry, Sections I. and IL....... (Longmans) 3/6 
Bawerk (E. V. B.), Recent Literature on Interest, 12mo ...(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Beard (D. C.), The Boy’s an, Book, cr 8vo.. 
Beard (D. C.), The Jack of All Trades, er 8vo.. 
Beard (L. and A. B.), The Girl’s Handy Book, cr 8vo 
Berlioz (Hector), Life, written by Himself, jC RS Bl.) (Dent) net 3/6 
Blatchford (R.), God and My Neighbour, cr 8vo ..... on i 
Bradford (A. H.), The Growth of the Soul, 8vo .. ...(Isbister) 5/0 
Braine (S. E.), Sparks from the Nursery Fire, sto .. ...(Simpkin) 3/6 
Breed (D. R.), History and Use of Hymns and Hymn Tunes . .. (Revell) net 5/0 
Brereton (A.), The Lyceum and Henry Irving......(Lawrence & a 21/0 












Bretherton (R. H.), The Beatrice Book, cr 8V0 ..........:ccsssseesseeeeeee ( e) 6/0 
Bruce (W. S.), Our Heritage : Individual, Social, and a, cr 8v0 
(W. Blackwood) 3/0 


Burnand (Sir F.C.), Records and Reminiscences, Personal and General, 

2 vols. 8vo ..... ++es++-(Methuen) net 25/0 
Campbell i. M. ), “Typical Elders and Deacons, er 8vo...(Funk & Wagnalls) 4/0 
Castle (F.), Manual of Practical Mathematics, cr 8vo ... ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Children of the Arctic, by the Snow Baby and her Mother, “4to .. (Isbister) 6/0 
Cobban (J. M.), Life and Deeds of Earl Roberts, 4 vols. (Caxton Press) net 7/6 
Compton (H.), The Queen can Do no pp cr 8vo...... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Conwell (J. A.), Manhood’s Morning, cr 8vo.. .(L. N. Fowler) net 40 
Cook (A.) and Martin (W.S.), The Story of ‘the ‘Light that Never Went 








Out, 4to . wr & f nee net 12/6 
Couch (A. T. a). Two Sides of the Face, CBONO: «..chesestked Arrowsmith) 6,0. 
Crawfurd (QO.), The Sin of Prince Eladane, cr 8vo . .-(Cha) spine & Hall) 2/6 
Come: (D. D.), Some Indian -trpianenintanindie tances Murray) net 12/0 
Dallas (R.), A Master Hand, cr 8vo.. me (Putnam) 3/6. 





Deland ( ys Dr. Lavendar’s People, cr 8vo. -(Hazper ys 

De Tabley (Lord), Collected Poems, cr 8vo ... wel Chapman & all) net 7/6 

Diehl (A. M.), The Desborough Mystery, od (Digby & Long) 6,0 

Donchoo (J. de Q.), The Apocryphal Legendary Life of Christ, 8vo 

= acmillan) net 10/6. 
---..(Revell) net 5/0 

(Putnam) net 4/0 
w(E, Stock) 2/6 
(Black) 6/0 





Du Bois (P.), The Natural Way in Moral dienseatine nan 
Foulke (W. D.), Protean Papers, cr 8vo.. z 
Gibbon (P.), African Items, Cr8VO............s::cccseeseseeeeeees 
Gillie (RB. C.), The Kinsfolk and Friends of Jesus, 4to 
Gould (Nat), Blue Cap, cr 8vo .......... 
Grant (A.), Rambles in Arcadia, cr 8v 
Hadden (J. C.), Chopin, cr vo ......... 6 
Harker (L. A.), The Little People, cr 80 .............0cccsccsccvecccesccccesees (Lane) 5/0 
Harrison (E.), In Story Land, 8vo ....... ...(Curwen) 2.6 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Bibliographical Collections and Notes on Early English 
Literature, 8vo ... va .-.(Quaritch) net 36/0 
Hebert (S.), Glimpses into ‘Paradise, cr8vo.... ..(Finch) net 2/6 
Hillquit (M. 7h History of Socialism in the U nited St: ates (Funk ‘k Wagnalls) 6/0 
Hodgson (Mrs. W.), How to Identify Old China, cr 8vo............... (Bell) net. 














5/0 
Hopkins (G. M.), Home Mechanics, 8V0 .............ssceeceeeeeees i Low) net 7/6 
Hornung(E. W.), Denis Dent, cr 8vo ...... euiaedeidlenetes ..(Isbister) 6/0 
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Jackson (F. H.), Stories of the Condottieri, cr 8V0 .......cccesceeeeseeeees (Sands) 6/0 
James (H. A.), King Clo, cr 8vo .... ..(Newnes) net 6/0 
Klaezko (J.), Rome and the Renaissance : “Pontificate of Tulius II., 8vo 
(Putnam) net 15/0 
Labour and Protection, edited by H. W. Massingham, cr 8vo ......(Unwin) 6/0 
Leeyresd (C.), The Being with the Upturned pant os —_ & Wagnalls) 4/0 
Lee (Ada), mn! ge Children, cr 8V0 .......0. ... (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Linton (W. R.), Flora of Derbyshire, 8vo .. ..(Bemrose) net 12/6 
Lodge (R. B.), Pictures of Bird Life in | Woodiand, ‘Iteadow, Mountain, and 
Marsh, 4to ... ..(Bousfield) net 27/6 
Maitland (E. F. 4 From My Window i in n Chelsea, ¢ cr : 8¥0 (Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Mason (C. A.), Holt of Heathfield, er 8vo ..... .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Mathers (Helen), The Face in the Mirror, & other. Stories ‘(Digd & Long) 3/6 
Mathers (J.), History of Mr. John Decastro and pce Brother Bat, Com- 
monly Called Old Crab, 2 vols. or 8V0 ........0.4 (Quaritch) net 21/0 
Maud (C. E.), The Rising Generation, cr 8vo.. ath & Elder) 6/0 
May sae. | Folio of Caricatures, Drawings, & Sketches, ‘folio (Thacker) net 21/0 


Metcalfe (R.), Essays & Notes on Hydrotherapeutics, er 8vo (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Mrs. Piper & the Society for Psychical Research, cr 8vo (R. B. Johnson) net 3,6 
Mulholland (R.), The Tragedy of Chris, cr 8V0 ..........c.cecsereeeeeeseeees (Sands) 6/0 
‘One Thousand Poems for Children, cr 8vo .... ond ..(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Parables of Jesus (The), by Various Authors, cr 8v0 ...... Beis Robinson) net 6/0 
Paternoster (G. 8.), Gutter Tragedies, CF SVO .......00..0s0ccc0cereesces (Treherne) 6/0 


Paternoster (G. S.), The Motor Pirate, cr 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) 6 
Platts (W. C.), Flush Times and Scimp in the Wild West (Digby & Long) 3 
Poirier (P.) and Cunco (B.), The Lymphatics, 8vo............... (Constable) net 18 
Puckle (G. H.), Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, er8vo (Macmillan) 7 
Bice (C. E.), Illustrations for Sermons ..............:cesceseeseeeensees (Putnam) net 4 
Richardson (R. B.), Vacant Days in Greece, cr 8V0... ........ (Smith & Elder) 7 
Schenck (F. S.), Modern Practical Theology, er 8vo...... (Funk & Wagnalls) 4 
Shepheard (H. B.), The Parables of Man and of God, er 8vo —— net 3 
Some Longer Elizabethan Poems, 8vo ot ...(Constable) net 4 
Stanford (C. T.), A River of Norway, 8V0.........-s:sessercerserees ‘.. (Longmans) net 9 

8/ 

3. 

3 





Stanwood (E.), American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century, 
2 vols. 8vo ... ; sesseeeeee(Constable) net 1 
Studies in Irish History, "1649. 1775, “cr 8v0 | (Macmillan) net 3/ 
Trask (K.), Free, not Bound, cr 8vo ........ 
Walker (A. S.), Drinkers of Hemlock, ers 
Warden (G. ‘ xy in Distress, cr 8vo.. 

Watson (A. E. T.), English Sport, 8vo.. 
“Webber (B.), James Orrock, B.I., Paiute i seur, Collector, 4to 
(Chatto & Windus) net 210/0 

Wheeler (G.), The Butterflies of rteedinnt 4 and the > ae of Central 

Europe, 8vo... ae Am Stock) net 5/0 
White (S. E.), The “Magic Forest, ‘cr 8v0.. .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Williams (F. C.), From Journalist to Judge, | cr 8vo . seseeeee(Simpkin) 6/0 
Windsor (Lord), John Constable, R.A., cr 8vo_ .......... "Cw. Soon net 3 6 
Wodehouse (P. G.), Tales of St. ‘Austin’ gE TIVO 000 csrsensnnvensencaseenons ack) 3/6 
‘Wolseley (Viscount), Story of a Soldier's Life, 2 2 vols. 8vo (Gonstatley a 32/0 


“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 
EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
PURABILITY AND LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. ... 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Mutvat’s Report.”—Scoitish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS ov £78,089,283 
INCOME .. » £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 

Ot which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 













= 
...(Macmillan) net 12/6 
























Send for Annual Report, just issued. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wive.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“]T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

ap excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal! ‘to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, /’h.D., 
éc., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine."—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.” —P. 5. 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks nc other.” 

Because it will (/MPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent."—&, N. 


+ y Sg dozen yer } Delivered free in London 
tles i. 


ee, and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
®,° Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 











— a 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 60, Lrp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, go 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—i0 Millions Steril 
BRE AG > ng, 


te sient non, 10m BIEEEOBE 

e Rig’ on. G.C.V.0. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher; Bea » Chairman, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton dae Eeq. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, pe 


Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis ‘Alfred L Eeq 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord L cas, ashing? MP, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley P Port D, l'gq, 


Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 

— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
C.S.1L 


oe ion Walter Ro’ 

h Colin Smith, eetachild, Me, 
Bie t Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Steb 
Right Hon. the Earl of Vert 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M G. CB, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premi 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, aa 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bones een — ree oe Le Set angen ni this year at ful] 
annual premiums w participate in e profit 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. . $ for the quin. 








Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account ma: 
application to BOBEBT LEWIS, General Mange 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu. 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 


BROWNING’S 


CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab, 1765.) 
Note New ApprEess—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Jou Brownie, F.B.M.S.,F.BAS, 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. eo a 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WI1GMoRE STREET, W. 


NATIONAL | Pain tw ctaius store nan 211,780.00 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


VINOLIA 
isa 
MILD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





by Drs. TREVEs, 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


(Sample pair, 
(Sample pair, 








The Profits are divided every five years oe 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,0w). 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 





No. 48 Gracecuurce Srereet, Lonpoy, E.C. 











FIRE. LIFE. 


INCORPORATED 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


A.D, 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus tc the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.G 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 
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T0-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 
Genuine Antique Rugs 


9 THIS DAY on SALE at 
Oe BAMPTON S 


and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
pieces of exceptional rarity and interest. 


OME BARELY- 


Hampton 
agent in the 
Rugs, including some 
Every Rug is marked in plain figures at 


FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS than its 
current market value. Connoisseurs of Antique Bugs will find 
that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, . T-, 10/6. Sold_ by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatton GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
scOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Established IN ST ITUT d Oo N. £12,200 800, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000, 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 

Prospectuses, with Full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Writ1am Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQuARE, EDINBURGH. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ...........cccccccccccee wesseiaue e0ceeeh 2,386,639. 








ALLINGFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Schools are being reorganised, under an amending 
scheme, as a mixed Secondary School. Pending the completion of the scheme, 
the GOVERNORS PROPOSE to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER who shall 
select the staff and advise on policy. He will be expecied to be ready to re- 
open the School after the Christmas Vacation. 

Salary £150, with residence and capitation-fees guaranteed for the first year 
as not less than £100, 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of a University, should apply, in the first 
instance, to the SECRETARY, Berks Education Committee, The Forbury, 
Reading, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


EDE COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


The OFFICE of PRINCIPAL of this Training College for Schoolmasters 
will be VACANT at the end of the year. Salary £500,—Appiications, supported 
by such testimonials as the applicants may think fit, will be received, not later 
than November 21st, by Rev. Canon KYNASTON, The College, Durham. 


ECRETARY, ORGANISING, WANTED, to assist the 

Committee in the development of the Society.—Apply, stating age, 

experience, qualifications, and salary required, to HON. TREASURER, Charity 
Organisation Society, 293a Broad Street, Birmingham. 


YOUNG MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, who was all 

‘ through the South African War and has a wide general experience of 

his profession, WISHES to find a PARTNERSHIP in a reliable general 

meme in or near London. Has capital to invest.—Kindly address, in the 
rst instance, to ‘‘H. B.,” care of Dr. Dabbs, 25 Austin Friars, E.C. 


UBLIC-SCHOOL MAN and SOLICITOR, aged 28, 
WISHES for a POST in a PUBLISHING HOUSE with a view to 
Learning the Business. Knowledge of French and German. Desires small 
progressive salary. Highest references.—‘‘N. C. W. E.,” 24 Bernard Street, 
ussell Square, W.C. 


APITAL SCHOOL PREMISES in important city in 
West of England, especially erected for school purposes at a cost of 
over £18,000, TO BE SOLD or LET. Exceptionally large and lofty school- 
room and dining hall, with classrooms, chapel, lavatory, and cubicle accom- 
modation for 100 boarders; and attractive Head-Master’s house attached, 
standing in high and healthy locality, in the centre of grounds of six acres. 
Can be sold at about one half of original cost, or can be let to substantial tenant 
with option of gar a a shy full details, apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING and C +, Scholastic Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 




















MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 

CULLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen ; Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 

—" of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding 
ees, 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 











HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIBLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers” 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Hens and pene of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
ay Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
“ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position, Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS—two of the value of £15, and two of £10— 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on DECEMBER 3th, 1903.—For 
particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands School, 
Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


TORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, January 14th, 1904. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
January 13th, 1904. 

Term fees, £5 19s. and £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

There are three Boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees. 
ranging from 51 guineas to 70 guineas per annum. 














AMDEN SCHOOL, PRINCE or WALES’S ROAD, n.w. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1904. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on MONDAY, January 11th, 
1904, 

Term fees, £2 6s. 8d. or £3 3s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

For forms of application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 
the School addresses, 


TENHE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 
pal, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 
University Examinations, Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 
physieal training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per aunuim, 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
‘ J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from exanrination pres- 
abling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical trainiug and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
iighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 














} OME SCHOOL on RICHMOND HILL, healthy, 
bracing, for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS of any age. Only twelve 
take n. Lofty, cheerful rooms. Liberal diet. Highly Certificated English 
and French Resident Governesses. Visiting Professors. Recommended by 
nobility and clergy. — Misses HAYWARD and EVERY, Stoneham House, 
Queen’s Road, Richmond, London. 
he oe GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board und Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—LIllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 

















T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams. Mod. fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 
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cee! Sa SF eae SCHOOL, 
TADWORTH, SURBEY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Page country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
ndon. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
‘a cultured and refined home. 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 25rx. 


S 7: PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 











BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
Head-Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. : 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded upon the results of an Examination 
‘to be held during the last week of November. : 
: These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of their 
enure. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 
or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


TYYHE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L, THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


ge HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 

















ee 
A K HAM SCO HOO,” 


The following additions will be Opened after Next Te 
(1584) Restored and Fitted as Reading Room and M lange Gud School 
aiieiing opie maa A Junior eae. ssoum. A lange Gymnasium 
itional Science Rooms and Workshop will be read 
The Scholarship Examination is heldin April. There ace keene sue 
from the School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the oauane 
‘001, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 
F Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER ig 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitio Publie 
healthy site, Cubicles. Sp endid Playing Fields. Very moderate For Open 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head Master” -%—For 


DUEWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL — 
af the Rev. J. H. MALLINGON, M.Avs Hillsboro Went Datong sonours List 


, Rpm 
EDWARD 8 SCHOOL, near OXFORD.—SCHOLAR. 
BEE 25th—-Apply the WARDEN.” EXAMINATION Novey. 


'\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playi 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Uniy “ 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Ent wd 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, i 


ob 1S = a Sco BO6t 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 10904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply Re 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. — 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSE, 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. ; 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 

wall e i onl capa ee ek) OP a eae 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th 
for Classics, Maths. and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rey, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. , 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th, Four Senior, Ten Junior 

from £50 downwards. Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 






































ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 





ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arey Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &¢c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 

for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 

‘tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages. 

Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds, 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 28rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal: Miss BARTLETT. 
Fees from 100 gs. a year. LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19ra. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 

















With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NiVERSITY OF DU Be A Me 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 

is BEES, CUMBERLAN D— 

Public School Education. Splendid situation on sea coast; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &c. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuition, £52 to £33,—Apply, Rev. 
H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERBY SCHOOL. — TWO MATHEMATICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) OFFERED to BOYS between 13 and 15 who 

‘show Math, promise. Alsoa MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. Fees £50. Public 

School life and training.—For all particulars apply, HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Derby. 























LENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 

FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 

for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13.—Apply to the 
Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, December 8th and 9th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for professional classes, clergy, officers, barristers, &c., con- 

ducted on Church of England principles. Best secular education. Governors: 

E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans 

of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships offered on December 10th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER: 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 

Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 

also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

garten and Transition Classes for children under eight. Gymuastics, drilling. 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
O. 183 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
eee, (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, and 
football. 


A FEW BOYS needing more than ordinary care and 

individual preparation for the Public Schools and Higher Examinations 
RECEIVED by W. J. COUSINS, B.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. Very 
healthy climate and open situation. School games and golf.—St. Mawes, 
Blatchington, near Seaford. 


HE Rev. R. G. and Mrs. DOUGLAS WISH to HEAR 

of a LITTLE BOY (aged 4 to 7) as COMPANION to their LITTLE BOY 

of 5. Good Nursery Governess kept, and good Doctor near. Country Vicarage 

in Cotswolds. Beautiful healthy situation, Terms by arrangement.—Address, 
North Nibley Vicarage, Dursley, Glos. 


M®. FRANK TOWNSEND, B.A. PREPARES PUPILS 

(non-resident) by PRIVATE TUITION for the Public Schools (Scholar- 
ship and Entrance Examinations), the Universities, the Royal Navy, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary Examinations, kc. MB. TOWNSEND'S METHOD 
WITH BACKWARD PUPILS HAS MET WITH EXTRAORDINARY 
SUCCESS. FEES PAYABLE ONLY when PUPIL SUCCESSFUL in EX- 
AMINATION.—List of Successes, &c., on application, 2 & 3 Chelsea Gdns, S.W. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND Q7 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For ticulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northuuberaad 
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ESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
UGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Detached_house in the healthiest 
pat hionable part of Dresden, near the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” Perfect 
and most vrangements. Home comforts. Large garden. ONLY TEN 
saniter RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. 
PUPILS tress holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, ianealy. 
Head ie glish references.—For Prospectus and full information apply to 
Bi RUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 
t NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies RECEIVE a few 
3 to study Languages, Music, and Art, and continue their English 
GIBLE if desired. French spoken; good masters; lectures, concerts. 
educetable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Inquiries 
pene by Mrs. RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 
7)ARIS—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 
‘chel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 
logne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 
oe eRecommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 


Masters. 
whom reference may be made. 





TIRANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 

Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
} aon near Paris, or from B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

nd LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 

GIRLS, 


ee 
ORAVIAN SCHOOL vor 

I MONTMIRAIL (Neuchatel), Switzerland. 

Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 

DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. ——— for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ATON’S Lis F OF SCHOOLS 
(Borys and GIRLS) 
ND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificatead High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


RS. RICHMOND’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY for 

A LADIES, 21 York Place, Baker Street, W.—In providing work for 

ladies, Mrs. Richmond makes a point of inguiring into the nature of the ser- 

vices required and the qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that 

every post shall be suitably filled. A Prospectus, with scale of fees, will be 
sent on application. 


M R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


XTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
POSTAL TUITION, 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitetield, near Manchester. 
Established 1893, 
MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance. 












































EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
_or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowanve of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
—s 7 Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 


STAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 


y CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
oung Sutferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 














NAVAL SCHEME. 


N E W 
CADETSHIPS, 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmouts), LTD., 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1835. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings, 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmouts), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joumine 7 : ve 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA’ 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmours), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


Qjocrass FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
EXPERIMENTS ON DOGS. 


The June number of this year’s Journal of Physiology relates some cruel 
experiments made on dogs with the object of studying the formation of gall- 
stones. The preliminary operation was thus performed :—The dog was put 
under ether (a notoriously insufficient anaesthetic and one that has a very 
short and fleeting effect). A wound, two or three inches long, was made in 
the abdomen ; the gall bladder was pulled through this wound and squeezed, 
so as to empty it of the bile that it might contain; it was then sewn to the 
raw edges of the wound; and, in its turn, cut open; through this opening 
gallstones were pushed into the gall bladder, some of them the size of a hazel 
nut, Then the wound was sewn up, and afterwards the wound in the abdomen, 
All this must have taken time, and it is not probable that the dog was kept so 
deeply under ether all the time as to feel no pain. But admitting that it was 
so, the preliminary operation itself is but a small part of the suffering a dog 
so treated would have to go through. We read that other dogs were ex- 
perimented on in a similar way and that they were kept alive for periods 
varying from six months to one year. 

Contributions (however small) in aid of the Society will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the SECRETARY, 23 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 

TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS, _Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE’S CRUISES, 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 tons. 

















£31 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 26 days, Ticket Dover, 
Calais, Marseilles included. 





SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 











i cht 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
: On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills— Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St. Tiverpool. 


_O IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 











For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 


tee COCKROACHES,—Onl Hemedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth. F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. 3d., 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value tor interesting examples. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's November Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 
Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New cleoice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 














OOKS WANTED.— Following Prices Offered. Lord 
Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols., £35; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 

£25; Delany, Autobiography, 6 vols., £2; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 
or 1843, £10; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £4; Montaigne’s Essays, 
3 vols., 1892, £5; Muther’s History of Painting, £2; Tennyson’s Poems, 1530 
or 1833, £5; Pater’s Essays, 1896, £22; Ackerman’s Public Schools, 1816, £10; 
Audsley’s Arts of Japan, £4; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; Gardiner’s 
Civil War, 3 vols.. £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866, £3; Analysis of 
Hunting Field. 1846, £5; Dickens’ Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, £4; Bur- 
lington Arts Club, Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £15, &e. Complete list of wants 
post-free. Highest prices given for Sporting books and works on Costumes 
with Coloured Plates, Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 





home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘Stammering,” 
Post-free, ls.—Address, “Stayerton,’ Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 


Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, Beardsley, &c. Books bought in any quantity for 
cash,—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 


Two Thousand 


Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | . : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
£7 10s. 








BOOKCASE. -Very fine Spanish Mahogany, from Jewell’s 
famous stock; it is 10 ft. high, 8 ft. wide, 4 plate-glass 
doors above, 4 carved doors below; worth at least £80— 
quick sale will accept £32 10s.; it really is a grand 
bargain. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 

BOOKCASE.—0ld Carved Oak, from Jewell’s collection ; 8 ft. 
wide, 9 ft. high, glass doors above; a bargain, £30; on 
view at 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, Cadogan House, 162a Sloane St., S.W. 

BOOKCASE.—Stained Deal; 8 ft. Gin. wide, 9 ft. 3 in. high, 
glass doors, rough but useful and strong; £8. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, S.E. 

BOOKCASE.—Solid Walnut ; 15 ft. 9 in. long, 8 ft. high ; made 
by a high-class West End firm ; cost about £85, price £37. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 

BOOKCASE.—Mahogany ; 7 ft. wide, 8ft. 6 in. high, glass doors 
above; £11. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 

RIFLES.—1,200 Army Rifles, in perfect condition ; 8s. 6d. each, 
including bayonet; bore 11 mm.; can be fitted with 
“Morris Tube” for short-range practice. CASES OF 
30 RIFLES AND 30 BAYONETS, ready for export, £12. 


M. W. EDGLEY, New and Second-Hand Furniture Dealer, 
40 & 41 FLEET STREET; 
Also 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, and at 162a Sloane Street, S.W. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 





MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


OOKS WANTED.—We offer £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 
; 1842; £2 Hawbuck Grange, 1847; 20s. Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838 ; 25s, 
Album Verses, 1830; £10 Original Poems by Victorand Cazire, 1810; 20s. Shelley's 
Poems, 4 vols., 1839. Rare books supplied; please state wants. Catalogues free. 
Libraries purchased,—HOLLAND BROTHERS, Book Merchants, Birminghain, 





ooornasninenantaeiaigie 2 


DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 


It's better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A_GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 





“There is sorrow on the Sea,” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President—The EArt CADOGAN, K.G., 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
ITS OWN MERITS, 


(Founded in 
1839.) 





WHICH STANDS ON 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per 4 1b. Tin. 1/5 per } 1b. Tin, 
5d, per oz. 43d. per 02 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “ Navy Cut” and “‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 
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Se 
‘ot will open on Thursday, the 12th day of November, 1903, 
7 eP will close for Town and Country on or before Saturday, 
be 14th day of November, 1903, at noon. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF 
£500,000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Is, Currie & Co., 2s Bankers for and on behalf of the 
ogg ord aeames Company, are prepared to receive sub- 


the above Stock, being part of the Debenture Stock authorised 
Acts of Parliament, including the Acts of 1882, 1897, 1902, 





Idess 
Metropolitan 
scriptions for : 
by the Company 8 
1403. re 

The Price of Issue is par, payable as follows :— ure 

5 per cent. on Application. 
20 ss 9 on Allotment. 
25 3 ” on 15th March, 1904, 
25 ss 3» on 13th May, 1904. 
25 ss » on 15th June, 1904. 


100 per cent, 


ificates will be issued in exchange for the Letters of Allotment as 
fter payment of the amount due on allotment. 
The Scrip certificates will bear a coupon for £1 per £100 Stock, 
rable on the 1st January 19U4, after which the instalments will bear 
on at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum from the respective dates of 
payment, payable on the Ist July, 1904, io ; ; 
Subseribers may pay up in full on the 1st of January, 1904, or on any of the 
dates tixed for payment of an Instalment, together witn Interest at the rate 
of 4 percent. per annum upon so much of the price as shall, from time to time, 
pe unpaid, and rpckoned in each case from the 1st of January, 1904, They will 
then be entitled to receive Definitive Certiticates bearing a full halt-year 8 
Interest from the Ist of January, 1904, on the nominal amount of their Stock. 


Serip Cert 
goon as possible a 


The work of converting the Metropolitan District_Railway from a Ste um to 
an Electric Railway is steadily progressing, and the Engineers anticipate that 
the whole of the system will be equipped and ready for working by the eud 

190 
oo is being made for a largely increased service of trains, and it is 
intended to provide eventually upon the Company’s main line a service ot 
4) trains per hour, as against 18 trains now running, and upon each of the 
Company’s five suburban Western Branch Railways a 10 miuutes’ service. 
The train service eastward is to be also greatly increased. : ae 

The Company intend to apply to Parliament in the coming Session to 
authorise a revision of the Company's rates, involving material reduction in 
the e4isting fares. S ‘ 

During the year ending 30th June, 1903, the Company carried (exclusive of 
season-ticket holders) 43,203,584 persons. When the system is electrically 
equipped and in full working order, the Company expect to carry at least 
1w,0u0,000 passengers per annum, and to meet this they are providing a seat- 
ing capacity for 143,548,000 persons per annum. It is anticipated that there 
will also be a large reduction in the working expenses. 

The effect of converting the Manhattan Railway of New York from 
to electrical working has been already to reduce tueir working expen: 
87 per cent. of their gross receipts to 39 percent. The working expenses of 
tue District Railway are at present 55 per cent. of their gross receipts. 

The etfect of the proposed changes upon the net revenue of the Company 
has been very carefully considered by the Board, and their opinion is that, iz 
the above-mentioned tratiic is carried, there will not ouly be ample revenue to 
meet all the fixed charges of the Company, including interest on the present 
issue of Debenture Stock, but that there will be left a very considerable 
margin for the payment of dividends on Preference and Ordinary Stocks of 
the Company. 

Part ot the net proceeds received by the Company in respect of this issue 
will he applied for the general purposes of the Company, including expenses 

f issue, and the balance of the net proceeds received by the Company in 
of this issue will from time to time be applied by the Company in part 
satistactiou of the consideration payable to the Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London, Limited, for the electrification ot certain Railways of 
the Company and for other works in accordance with, and subject to, the 
prov.sions of three Agreements, dated respectively the 18th of July, 1901, the 
zlst of April, 1902, and the 23rd of April, 1903, and respectively scheduled to, 
aud contirmed by, the Company's Acts of 1901, 1902 and 1903, an arrangement 
haviug been made between the Company and the Underground Electric 
Rulways Company of London, Limited, whereby the last-named Company wi!) 
tuke the above-mentioned balance in satisfaction of part of the Debenture 
Stock to which it will become entitled under the said Agreements. 

Prints of the Company’s special Acts and of the Agreements above referred 
to cau be seen by intending Subscribers at the office of the Company at any 
time, during business hours, before the List is closed. 

Applications for the Debenture Stock must be made on the accompanying 
form, accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent. on the amount applied for, and 
seut to the Company’s Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., (7 
Lombard Street, London, E.C,. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full. If a less amount 
of Debenture Stock tian is applied tor be allotted the surplus will be applied 
in — of the money due upon allotment, and any further balance will be 
returned, 

{n default of payment of any instalment the amount already paid is liable to 
be forfeited by the Company and the allotment to cancellation. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had at the Office of the 
Company or of its Bankers, 

Company’s Offices: 

St. James’ Park Station, 
Westininster, 
llth November, 1903. 























THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF £500,000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


To the Directors of Tuz Merropoutran Disrrict Razway Company. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Company, 
WOOO OR ks: as a deposit on my/our application for &.......... 0.0... 
of the above Debenture Stock, 1/we request that you will allot me/us that 
amount, and I/we engage to accept the above or any less amount of Debenture 
Stock you may allot to me/us, and to pay the further instalments thereon as 
they shail become due, and in default, my/our previous payments shali be 
lable to for‘e'ture, 

AMATI ie co darissn sseusinacaue spedueeadomuct rad bev oavgtaia abedaedvaepaieiviccripedics 
Address ....., 
Description . 
Signature ....., 











BY ROYAL WARRANT 
TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CEREBOS 


TABLE SALT 


While common salt is only 
@ seasoning, Cerebos Salt is, in 


addition, a Splendid Food. 


Used at table and in cooking, 
it is not only dainty and eco- 
nomical, but it makes all the 
food more strengthening because 
it contains the Bran Phosphates 
(absent from White Bread) out of 
which Nature forms Nerve and 
Bones and Teeth, and 


Healthy Blood. 


Brain, 


Sold by all 


TV OCEYS, 


Manufactured by CEREBOS, Ltd., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
LONDON, PARIS, & NEW YORK. 
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J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S NEW STORY. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ It is one of the best stories that he has written.” 
JUST READY. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE INTRIGUERS’ 


WAY. 


THE STORY OF A JACOBITE PLOT. 


By J. 


BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 


Author of “ The Scourge of God,” “The Silent Shore,” &c. 
With 7 Illustrations by Apotr THIEDE. 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ It is a good story.” 


The Morning Leader says :—“ The author shows all his usual skill in the construction of an ingenious 
” 


The British W eekly says :—* We can heartily recommend this diverting romance.” 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


ever discovered. 
Asthma. 

Fever, Croup, Agu 
Dysenter: 


Spasms. 


is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
etas aale short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, and Meningitis, 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘ If I were asked which single 
medicine I preset pea’ to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 


all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. 


of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation. 


I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 


None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government 


stamp. 
and 4s. 6d. 


Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe Manuracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 10 
o repayable on demand. 2 Ilo 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ali Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page....cccccccccccccese eocee £10 10 
Half-Page ...... ° ° 
Quarter-Page 
Narrow Column . 
Half-Column ......- 
eid: 





co ecoceceo 


Outside Page ... 
Inside Page 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 





width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line | 


(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





! 
R. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior te wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


17/6 9/9 


| WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





Lilac 
In Blue Leatherette, 1s. ELEVENTH Ep 


ITION, 
THE POWER OF THE PRESENCE 
oan beat = E. W. BODLEY. 
hese helpful readings are ful 
teaching on a too of ny aa Sub practical 
bring home clearly and forcibly that ‘oan thy 
ulse to a holy lite so strong as the “$j 
"hanes of Ag in oa 9 Power of the 
“The author has worked out 
and grandest of thoughts, that «of Godin Steatent 
Presence, with remarkable patience and aaa 
there are not a few reflections of exceedin ent 
and value in the book.” —Literary Churelaeta 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SHORT READINGS FOR Tup 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Introduction} 
Right Reverend Bishop Brompy, For Momelan 
and Personal Use. FIFTH EDITION oo 
cloth, 416 pp., 6s. die 

“Tt is well suited to private or fami 

language is simple, and the Resdings, Haat bei 

practical, often contain thoughtful expositions of the 

passages of Scripture which stand at their head.” 


_ “The Readings are practical and devout tan book 
is just what is wanted for those who conduct famil 
prayers, and will be useful also to many who inn, 
but a short time to spare for reading,” . 
: : —Ecclesiastical Gazette 
“These Daily Readings are full of instruction 
given in a simple and terse style. Weknow no book 
of the! kind that we can ar thoroughly recommend, 
whether as an aid to family prayer or ivate 
a hee Chavchnan 7 etineins 
“* A few comments on a short passage of Scrj 
often taken from one of the ioe for the Dee 
They are simply expressed with a special devotional 
purpose, and also contain very useful Seographical 
and historical information. Bach would take buta 
few a to = 
“The style is simple and clear. The i 
the family and the least educated in tha Dowecbent 
could scarcely fail to catch the meaning, A point is 
always made and impressed upon the mind to be 
carriedaway for meditation amongst the distractions 
of ‘much serving’ and the many cares of the day,” 
—Gloucestershire Chronicle, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PRAYERS AND RESPONSES FOR 


THE HOUSEHOLD. Arranged for Four Weeks, 
With Litanies for Advent and Lent and other 
Prayers, and a Service for the use of Schools, 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND, cloth, 1s, 

“Tt is sound in doctrine, and a spirit of fervency 
pervades its prayers and supplications.”—Record, 

‘This book may be numbered amongst those which 
have been the means of — earnest religious 
life in manyafamily. The compiler has studied the 
best models, and sometimes attains a verbal felicity 
which is uncommon.”—Guardian, 

** What we especially like is the veal and practical 
tone of the petitions, We have seldom seen a book 
of family prayer so thoroughly usable. We think 
that it will be acceptable alike to the elder and 
younger members of the household.” 

—Literary Churchman. 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 
34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“«@RAND pRIx” PENS. 
Paris, 1900, 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, 


MN\HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











Established 1887. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital . eeeserceeces seed Ly000,000 
Reserve Fund .......sssseseecesseeser senses 1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 
1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, 


Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, LONDON. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£47.000.000. 


OOKS WANTED. — Will give prices as follows :— 
| J Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Edition, 30 vols., £25; Decameron, 
; 2vols. Lawrence and Bullen, 1893. £110s.; Meredith, Edit. de Luxe, £9; 
Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8; Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807, £15; 
Crealock’s Deer-Stalking, 1892, £10; Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10; Red- 
ford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10; Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., 1897, £8; Creigh- 
ton’s Papacy, 5 vols., 1882, £3; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5; 
Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884, £1 10s.; Westall Owen's River Thames, 
1828, £2; Aldine Poets, Pickering, 53 vols., £15; Gardiner’s History of England, 
2 vols., 1863, £2; Jerrold’s Men ot Character, 1838, boards, £2; George Meredith's 
Poems, 1851, £3; Burton Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £20. J 
tions of eminent authors; also Presentation Copies with inscriptions written 
inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tenny- 
son, &e., &c. Special List Wants free. Fancy Prices paid.__BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT 


Please report First Edi- 


TREET, BIRMINGHAM, 








TE AKLUYT SOCIETY. — Publications, 

Hakluyt (Richard), the Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, and 
Discoveries of the English Nation. James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow, 
; 1903, 8vo. Vols. I. and II. are now being issued to Subscribers. 
Vol. IL, will probably be Early Dutch and English Voyages to Spitzbergen, 
Edited by Sir Martin Conway.—BASIL H. SOULSBY, Hon, Secretary, Map 
Room, British Museum, W.C. 


extra series. 


Second series, 
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A Christmas Suggestion. 


The necessity of choosing presents for Christmas, and 
the fact that the thirty-five volumes of the recently-com- 
pleted Encyclopedia Britannica are still for a short while 
longer purchasable direct from “ The ‘Times, are two ideas 
which must naturally occur together in the minds of many 
during this month. Upon those who connect the oppor- 
tunity offered by “ The Times” with the thought of Christ- 
mas presents, “The Times” would urge the necessity of 
prompt action. If your thoughts have run in this direction 
you should at once get the material necessary for coming 
toa decision, for the time for deciding is even shorter than 
the date fixed for the withdrawal of “ The Times” (Decem- 
ber 19th) suggests. And for this reason. On the day 
when “The Times” first announced its withdrawal, on 
October Ist, two orders were sent in. Every day since 
then has seen an increase, until, on the day when these 
words were written, the day’s orders stood at 135—and they 
will increase at an even greater rate, from day to day, as 
the end is neared. But only a small stock is in hand, and 
there is no time to print more copies before the 19th of 
next month. 


The beginning of the end will come when all the copies 
bound in one of the four styles have been taken up by sub- 
scribers. First one binding will be exhausted, then another, 
and if you delay, even a little, to act on the idea that the 
opportunity offered by “The Times” solves the question of 
what to choose for a Christmas present, you may incur the 
inconvenience and disappointment of finding that “The 
Times” has no more copies bound in the particular style 
which you had chosen—if you had intended to make a very 
handsome gift of the thirty-five volumes in full morocco, 
you may find that nothing is left but the cloth binding, or 
wice-ver'sit. 


If you have time, pay a visit to ‘‘ The Times” Office, 162 
Queen Victoria Street, and examine the thirty-five volumes 
and the various bindings ; but do not trust to the possibility 
that you will perhaps be able to come some day this week. 
Even if you intend to come, make sure meanwhile by writing 
at once for information. You will receive in reply to your 
inquiry the very fullest particulars, from which you may 
form your own judgment of the work itself, and the bargain 
at which it is offered for a short while longer (see Inquiry 
Form below). 


It is only natural that the opportunity offered by 
“The Times” and the necessity of choosing Christmas 
presents should connect themselves in the mind, for the 
recently-completed Encyclopedia Britannica in thirty- 
five volumes is the ideal Christmas present—handsome, 
valuable, appealing to all tastes (and, therefore, a gift to 
the whole household as well as to the individual recipient), 
useful as well as entertaining, an immediate source of 
pleasure and a lasting possession, the standard work 
which everybody ought to have. 


So valuable a gift might naturally have the drawback 
which belongs to most valuable things; but for the 
single payment of only 21s. you may secure this best 
of all gifts at a price which will have more than doubled 
before Christmas comes. If you make this small outlay 
at once, you will be securing a gift for which those 
who wait until Christmas will have to pay at least 
£57 down (£57 will be the net price for the least ex- 
pensive binding), whereas you will have purchased it 
at less than half that price. And while others are 
paying £57 down for the same thirty-five volumes, you 
will be completing your purchase at less than half that 
price by easy instalments. How easy is made the 
acquisition of the book by “The Times” system of 


gradual payments is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
subscribers have purchased the book on a salary of 
only 25s. a week. If you are prompt, therefore, you 
can make a £57 gift at a cost to yourself of less than 
half that price—securing it by a single payment of only 
21s.—and the object which you give to your friend for a 
Christmas present will be selling at £57 before Christmas 
comes. 


We have said that even a little delay may mean to the 
intending subscriber the disappointment of hearing that all 
the copies in the binding chosen by him had already been 
taken up. Even a little delay may also mean disappoint- 
ment in another matter which is not without its importance 
to those who are thinking of purchasing the thirty-five 
volumes as a gift. “The Times” has a small stock of 
handsome fumed oak bookcases, especially constructed on a 
registered design, to hold the thirty-five volumes, and so 
long as any of these bookcases remain “The Times” offers 
them, as it offers the volumes themselves, at less than half- 
price. For 21s. the prompt subscriber may purchase one of 
these bookcases—a bookcase of the kind for which he would 
else have to pay from £2 5s. to £2 15s. at a furniture shop. 
A handsome bookcase made to hold the volumes adds much 
to the value of the volumes themselves, and this case whick 
“The Times” has had manufactured occupies the leas: 
possible floor space—it projects only 93 inches from the 
wall against which it is made to stand—so that the band- 
some array of massive volumes will not be in the way even 
in the smallest of rooms. 


The two ideas, the idea of Christmas presents and the 
idea of the Encyclopedia Britannica, naturally occur 
together—do not let an opportune coincidence pass by 
without at least making inquiries. You are invited to 
come to “The Times” Office, 162 Queen Victoria Street, 
to examine the thirty-five volumes of the recently-completed 
work ; hut meanwhile make sure of being in time, by filling 
in and posting TO-DAY this Inquiry Form. It will bring 
you the fullest particulars on every point and a sample 
book of 220 pages. 


If you use this Form to-day you will be in a 
position to secure, for a first payment of 
only 2is., a Christmas Present for less 
than half the price which it will cost at 
Christmas time. 


This form can be sent in an open envelope fur 4d., and should 
be addressed to the Manager, “ The Times” Publication Depart- 
ment, Printing House Square, London, £.C, 


Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on 
December 19th, and the book describing the recently completed 
Encyclopedia Britannica. This book I will return to you, 
within three days of its receipt, in the stamped and addressed 
cover you enclose with it. 


BONO: <sccccidncccnccudsaadasataatianieaavauiees siscsnebades aeddeascsaad 
(Please write clearly) 


RDTIOIE hoes 02k ss cannnasudiininanadaastdandmeventecmmeienatae 


sp. 85 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The First Edition of five thousand copies of 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s New Romance, ‘Rachel 
Marr,” having been exhausied within a few 
days of publication, Mr. Nash has much 
pleasure in announcing that a Second Large 
Impression is Now Ready. Price 6s, 


RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


The Times.—‘* One must admire ‘ Rachel Marr.’” 
The Scotsman.—‘‘ The work of a genius.” 
: The Daily Chronicle—* We recommend ‘Rachel Marr.’ It will bear reading 
wice.”” 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—*It is animated by the spirit and courage which 
make for good literature.’”” 


RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


The Daily Telegraph.—t For all those whose business it is to observe the 
modern tendencies of literature this novel is one of the most significant 
productions of the time......It is finely conceived; the character of the heroine 
is admirably delineated ; the workmanship is bold and fearless; the book itself 
is moulded on those large and liberal lines which make it of consequence and 
importance.” 

The Academy.—* Beautifully conceived; she is a fine idea.” 

The Morning Post.— Rachel is a curiously beautiful character.” 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Roberts has drawn his heroine greatly, on 
magnificent lines.” 

Vanity Fair.—“ A fine novel....... It raises its author to a high place.” 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 


MR. GEO. A. MORTON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FROM JOURNALIST TO JUDGE. An 


Autobiography. By FrepErtc ConDé WILLIAMS, Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Mauritius, late Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Natal, formerly Judge of the Northern 
District Court, Jamaica, sometime Editor of the Birmingham 
Daily Gazette, &c. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Extremely interesting, often amusing....... There are many capital stories in 
the volume.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL OF MODERN SOCIETY AND POLITICAL LIFE. 


DRINKERS OF HEMLOCK. By A. Sroparr 
WALKER, Author of “The Struggle for Success,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

**Pull of clever satire.”—Daily News. 
“The dialogue is smart, up-to-date, and plentifully sprinkled with epigrams. 

«Jr. Walker has abundantly proved his powers as a novelist.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


WINDFALLS. By Roserr Arrxen. With 


a Frontispiece in Colour by John Hassall, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Brimful of humorous incident and exciting adventure.”—Glasgow Herald. 


RECOLLECTIONS of JAMES MARTINEAU. 


With some Letters from him and an Essay on his Religion. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., formerly Exhi- 
bitioner of Oriel College, Oxford; Author of “ Enigmas of the 
Spiritual Life,’ “Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt,” 
&e. With a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Martineau, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 
“It isa winsome and fascinating personality that meets us in these pages. 
Re Mr. Craufurd has much that is interesting to tell us of his frieud’s 
judgments on his more noted contemporaries,”—Scotsman. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF BRITISH LIZARDS 
AND THEIR LOCAL DISTRIBUTION IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By GeRALD R. LEIGHTON, M.D., F.R.S.E., Author 
of “British Serpents,” Editor of the Field Naturalist’s 
Quarterly. With 30 Illustrations from Photographs of Living 
Lizards by Douglas English, and from Original Drawings, 
crown 8yo, ds. net. 














Edinburgh : GEO. A. MORTON, 42 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 








J. NISBET AND 60S List 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMEs: > 


Sequel. By WaLTER SICHEL. With P. its i he 
i a a at i ortraits in Photogravure, demy 80, 


A Critical Study of Bolingbroke’s career f. 715-1751 i : ’ 
Mr. Sichel’s cotlier be tng wenn EGE Continuation of 
“His aim really is to make a complete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds, 


By the late Hon, G. C. BRODRICK, Times, 
MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS, Demy 
VO, oS. net, 


‘*One of the most interesting volumes of its kind gi i 
vee nihes Yorksivire Post “ mnclgiven to the world in recent 
bs gether attractive......written with transpar implici + 
unimpeachable sincerity.” —Times. neti dies ute 


ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. By Gasrmuz 


Festing. Biographical Studies of Four Famous Wo 
With Frontispiece, extra crown 8vo, 6s, men of the Dat. 


“Four very pleasant studies of womanhood......All worth reading,”—7; 
‘* An interesting and fascinating study in female charactor “yi at 
record of no mean value.”—Dundee Courier. weit an historical 


WANDERER AND KING. A Tale of 17th 


Century England. By O. V. Caine, Author of “Face t 2 wi 
Napoleon,” &c. With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, és. 0 ton wih 


** A capital story......the interest never flags...... There is n i 
the ee oe James’s Gazette, ” What ae escn 
“A fine historical romance..... Mr. Caine has the gift of animatin 
and ‘ Wanderer and King’ throbs with vitality. It is a fine stony, fase tant 
—Yorkshire Post, 


THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Mean. 
THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Means, 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘The book is really suprisingly good.’’—Scotsman. 
“In ‘The Witch Maid’ the authoress has reached her highest standard and 
has found materials for the production of an enthralling tale.” 5 
—Glasgow Observer, 
‘*A very charming story. Her style is bright, and her characters live a full 
life.”-—Liverpool Courier. 


IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. By Mr. 


F. S. Boas. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. An account of Life and 
Literature in Elizabethan England, written for Boys and Girls, 
“**Tnfinite riches in a little room’ is what her admirable book suggests,” 
— Westminster Gazette, 
‘* A deeply interesting account of England in Elizabethan days.......It puts 
before the young reader a coherent picture of that most interesting period of 
our history.”—Liverpool Post. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


Have you Studied the 
FISCAL QUESTION? 


“The Case against the Protective Taxation of Food 
and Raw Material” will help you to understand it, 
and will prove an indispensable Book of Reference 
for speakers, M.P,’s, and others. Published by the 
UnIoNIsT FREE Foop LEAGUE, 15 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W. Price 1s. 

2npD ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 


The Spectator.—* The volume should have a large pubiic. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON, 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 
oF 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 








NEW ISSUE.—A Series of Reproductions by MODERN and CON: 
TEMPORARY ARTISTS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, including works by 
Lord Leighton, Sir J. Millais, Peter Graham, Albert Moore, Henry Movre, 
Vicat Cole, H. S. Tuke, Blair Leighton, Orchardson, Brangwyn, Schmatz, Xc. 


An Itustrated Prospectus will be sent free on veceipt of name and address. 


The New Edition of THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE is now 
ready. It contains Complete List of the Company's Publications, arranged 
alphabetically under artists’ names, upwards of 150 miniature Photographs of 
notable Autotypes, aud numerous half-tone block illustrations. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











be ees 
THE SIN OF PRINZE ELADANE: 
A DRAMATIC STORY. 
Told in Verse and Soug by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of ‘*TWO MASQUES,” and other Fiction. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lid, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S New Publications. 








THE WOMAN’S NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 6s. 
—=pOCTOR XAVIER. By Max Pemperton. 


SECOND EDITION. Illustrated. 
«A worthy example of its author’s inexhaustible invention. Surprise after surprise, tableau after 


lication succeeding complication—the story unfolds itself with a mesmeric power upon the 


tableau, — ingenuity is marvellous, and its colouring brilliant.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


attention... I 


The Most Charming Heroine of the Year. 6s. 


BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. By Jony 
OXENHAM. SECOND EDITION. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
ing’s pict of Barbe, the heroine of Mr. John Oxenham’s new novel, ‘“ Barbe of 
Ph ee by general consent the most beautiful drawing of a character in fiction which has 
Tal bagi id 


ear. You haveonly to see Barbe to wish to read her story. And it is well 
Eee og. for, eng Bookman says:— Mr, Oxenham has done no work so finished or of such 
worth reading, 


unflagging interest.” 


3s. 6d. 
By JosurH Hockinc. 


A Magnificent Story. 
FOLLOW THE GLEAM. 


A Tale of the Time of Oliver Cromwell. 
SECOND EDITION. Illustrated. 


In his new novel, “ Follow the Gleam,* Mr. Joseph Hocking has produced a splendid story of the days 
of Oliver Cromwell. It is a strong and stirring book, quick with action, and moving rapidly from adven- 
ture to adventure. ; ' , 

The Scotsman says :—“ It is a strong novel, likely to please every serious reader who takes it up.” 


L. T. Meade. 6s. 
THAT BRILLIANT PEGGY. By L. T. Meape. 


SECOND EDITION. Illustrated. 
“A charming tale of present-day life.”—Daily Mail. 


“(Qne of Mrs. Meade’s happiest efforts is her latest story, ‘That Brilliant Peggy.’ The story is more 
than usually fresh and interesting.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


W. Pett Ridge. 5s. 
UP SIDE STREETS. By W. Perr Rives. 


SECOND EDITION. Illustrated. 


“It is not, however, in virtue of its humour that the book commands its highest praise, but by 
reason of the skilful suggestiveness of touch, the impress of living fact, and the careful finish which 
characterise it throughout. Those who have known Mr. Pett Ridge’s work in the past will recognise 
it as commendation when we say that in * Up Side Streets’ they will find no decline in the talent which 
has already given so much pleasure.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Adeline Sergeant. 6s. 


CYNTHIA’S IDEAL. By 
SECOND EDITION. 


Of all the vivacious stories that Miss Sergeant has written, none is more charming than ‘Cynthia’s 
Ideal.’ Miss Sergeant could never be really dull, but in ‘Cyuthia’s Ideal’ she is uncommonly enter- 
taining.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 


Amy Le Feuvre. 6s. 


THE MAKING OF A WOMAN. By Any 


LE FEUVRE. 


“Miss Le Feuvre has written many stories, which have had a good reception from the reading public. 
Some of these we have read, and we frankly say that this story is one of the best she has written. She 
writes with greater ease. with a firmer grasp of characier aud circumstance, and with a loftier motive 
thau before.”"—Aberdeen Free Press. 


David Lyall. 6s. 
THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 


“Tt is most refreshing to meet a writer nowadays who finds so much honesty and kindliness in the 
average min and woman.” 

‘For genuine pathos and tender humour David Lyall has few equals, and ‘The Lights of Home’ is 
destined to rank as one of the author’s best productions.” 


By Davip Lyatt. 


Dr. Robinson Souttar’s Great Work. 12s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
PEOPLES. By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A. D.C.L. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.D. With Maps. 


“A scholarly work of commanding interest.”—Outlook. 


1 and tender 





Dr. GEORGE MATHESON. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE 
BIBLE. By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, 
D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E., Author of “Studies of 
the Portrait of Christ,” &¢. 

Second Series—ISHMAEL to DANIEL. 6s. 

“The charm of style, the beauty of diction, the 
eloquence of expression, and the originality of 
treatment, render the volume one of unusual 
interest. It is full of suggestiveness.”—Scotsman. 


Dr. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 


THE CRISES OF THE CHRIST. By the 
Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

** The Crises of the Christ” promises to be one 
of the most important religious works of the year. 
The literature of the Church has been enriched by 
many Lives of Christ. They have, however, been 
largely devoted to the contemplation jof the person 
of Jesus, rather than to a consideration of the 
accomplishment of a Divine work. It is to this 
particular aspect of the life of Christ that Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan’s work is devoted, 


Rev. Prof. J. DENNEY. 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE MODERN 
MIND. By JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Language, Literature, and 
Theology, — Free Church College of Glas- 
gow. 2s. 6d. 

This is a supplementary volume to Dr. Denney's 
great work, “'T'he Death of Christ.” The purpose 
of the book is to commend the Atonement to the 
modern mind, as that mind has been determined by 
the infinences and experiences of modern times, and 
to win the mind for the truth of the Atonement. 


Rev. HUGH BLACK. 

WORK. By the Rev. Hucu BLACK, 
M.A., Author of “Friendship,” ‘Culture and 
Restraint,” &c. 2s. 6d. 

CrLaubius CLEAR in the British Weekly says:— 
‘«'The promise of the title is borne out by the book. 
It means business. It contains no superfluous 
matter. The style is clear, even to limpidity, and 
not a word is wasted. Every sentence contains a 
thought, and is a step in the march of the teacher. 
Here is nothing high-flown, nothing irrelevant. I 
do not know a better book for young men.” 


Dr, ALEX. MACLAREN. 


LAST SHEAVES. Sermons. By the Rev. 
ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D., Litt.D. 5s. 

“The sermons are as fresh, as vigorous, and as 
illuminating as any that have come from Dr. 
Maclaren’s pen during his long career as one of the 
greatest and most popular preachers of the age.” 


—Scotsnian. 
Dr. JOHN WATSON. 


THE HOMELY VIRTUES. By Rev. Joun 
WATSON, D.D. (‘‘Ian Maclaren’’). 2s. 6d. 

«“‘The messages in this book are strong, beautiful 
They are perfect illustrations of 
the virtues the writer seeks to enforce. ‘ Straight- 
ness,’ ‘Thoroughness,’ ‘Kindness,’ ‘ Reverence,’ 
‘Courage,’ and ‘Courtesy’ are written on every 
page.” —Methodist Recorder. 


Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 


THE CRIMSON BOOK. By the Rey. 
DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 3s. 6d. 

“The intensely evangelical tone of these sermons 
goes far to explain Mr Young’s power—we (lo not 
mean his popularity, but his power over men’s 
hearts and consciences—as the best-known preacher 
of our Church to-day.”—Methodist Times. 


Dr. R. J. DRUMMOND. 


FAITH’S PERPLEXITIES. By R. J. 
DRUMMOND, D.D. 5s. 

‘*Faith’s Perplexities”’ isa book for the times, 
Its purpose is not so much to refute the arguments 
of the opponents of the Christian Faith, as to 
reassure the minds of those who believe, to dissipate 
the perplexities of loyal troubled hearts, ‘The 
titles of some of the chapters will show the scope 
of the work—Is Religion Reasonable? Can we 
Trust the Gospels? Can we Account for Jesus ? 
Why are Christians Inconsistent? Why Keep 
Sabbath? Did Miracles Happen? Why is Sia 
Permitted ? Is Prayer Answered ? 

Rev. G. H. MORRISON. 
SUN-RISE. Addresses from a City Pulpit. 
By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A., Glasgow. 
ws. 

“Mr. Morrison is a preacher born and made. He 
is thoroughly modern. knows how to choose his 
subjects and how to evoke interest in them. He 
understands what to say, and what to leave unsaid; 
what to press, and what to touch lightly. He has a 
literary gift, and a wide knowledge o1 literature; 
aud through all he breathes an Evanyelical fervour.” 

—British Weekly. 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By HeELen 
KELLER. 7s. 6d. Illustrated. 
“A remarkable and touching autobiography.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 

‘*Miss Keller’s autobiography, well-written aud 
full of practical interest in all sides of life, literary, 
artistic, and social, records an extraordinary victory 
over physical disabilities.”—Times. 

“This book is a human document of intense 
interest, and without a parallel, we suppose, in the 
history of literature.’’—Yorkshire Post. 














HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, Lendon, E.C. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW LIST. 





ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW BOOKS POST-FREE. 





FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
VY E N I C AND ITS STORY. 
By T. OKEY. 
*,* Messrs. DENT have to announce that the first large 
edition is already out of print and a reprint in active prepara- 
tion. Owing to the elaborate nature of the ‘illustrations, they 
regret that the new edition will not be obtainable earlier than 
the end of the present month, and beg to tender their apologies 


to all who are disappointed in obtaining early copies of the 
work. Please ask for the Illustrated Prospectus. 


With over 100 Illustrations (50 in Colour), £1 1s. net. 








With 8 Photogravures, 7s. 6d. net. 


CITIES. CITIES. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


“Mr. Symons is the most brilliant living representative of the pure Pater 
tradition...... This record of the fascination of cities is full of sharp insight, 
the charm and perplexity of strange places, and the vision of beautiful 
things.”—Daily News. 

“Tt is not easy to write about Mr. Symons’s book, which belongs to that 
order which the wise reviewer quotes from, and praises, and then quotes from 
again.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ Apart from novels and Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Life,’ the book of the autumn for 
me is Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘ Cities.’”"—A British Weekly critic. 





MEDIZVAL TOWNS.—XV. TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—II. 


SEVILLE. HECTOR 
By W. M. GALLICHAN. BERLIOZ. 


Cloth, 4s, 6d. net; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 
————————— i Newly Translated and Edited by 








MASTER MUSICIANS.—IX. KATHARINE F. BOULT. 
CHOPIN. | With Portrait, &c., long fcap. 8vo, 
By J.C, HADDEN. 3s. 6d. net. | 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW “TEMPLE CLASSICS.” 


1s, 6d. net cloth; 2s. net leather. Photogravure Frontispieces. 


DANTE’S CONVIVIO. Newly Translated and Edited by 


the Rev. P. H. Wicksterp, M.A. With Arguments, Notes, and Appendix. 


A line-for-line translation of the fourteen Odes is included. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’S HISTORIES OF THE 


KINGS OF BRITAIN. Newly Translated and Edited by SepBastian 


Evans, LL.D. With Epilogue and Frontispiece. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. | VIRGIL’S ZNEID. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


ODD CoC RAF T. 7 JUST READY. 


Another series of breezy, genial sketches of 
the coasting sailor-man, with 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by WILL OWEN. 

The characters are drawn from the same 
class of rough sea folk with which readers 
of AT SUNWICH PORT, &c., are familiar, 
and are sketched from the life by a man 
who has been amongst them. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. W. JACOBS. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. London, W.C. 

















Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; postage, 3d. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11. Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





OOKS WANTED.—During this season we want to buy 
over £1,000 worth of Books of General Literature, besides First Editions 

and rare books. We give good prices for anything rare, curious, quaint, fine 
bindings, &c. Report us any books you have; unlikely looking books often 
prove most valuable, List free.—J UCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 





BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Cloth, gilt top, 1s, 6d. net; leather, gilt top, 2s, 6d, net, . 
TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY, 
DE QUINCEY. 
SELECT ESSAYS. With an Introduction by 


CHARLES WHIBLEY, 


JOHN KEBLE. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Withan Intp. 


duction by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAG . 

Eight volumes of the RED LETTER LIBRARY 
have already been published, namely: POEMS 
by (lL) £. B. BROWNING, (2) ROBERY? 
BROWNING, (3) TENNYSON, (4) WORDs. 
WORTH, (5) KEATS, (6) SHELLEY, each 0 
which is Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs, 
ALICE MEYNELL. PROSE:—(7) W. x 
THACKERAY. THE FOUR GEORGES. Intro. 
duction by GEORGE MEREDITH. (8) CHARLES 
LAMB. ESSAYS OF ELIA. Introduction by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Messrs. Blackie and Son may be congratulated on their‘ 
Letter Library,’ of which the initial volumes of poems, with pretty mae 
soft leather, and frontispiece consisting of photographic portraits ina decorated 
setting by Mr. Talwin Morris, will be found very tempting.” 

Daily News.—* A beautiful little edition.” 

Yorkshire Herald.—*‘ A work of art.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘ The printing and paper are excellent, and 
that the headlines are in red adds considerably to the appearance of ‘anal 


Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 





Two New Stories by the late 


G. A. HENTY. 
WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN. A Story of the 


Relief of the Legations. Tlustrated by Wal Paget. With a Map, 
crown 8yo, cloth, olivine edges, 63. . 


THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, 
the Tirah, and Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal Paget. With 3 Maps 
crown 8yo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, \ 


Two New Stories by 
CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 





FOES OF THE RED COCKADE. A Story of the French 


Revolution. Iliustrated by William Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8yo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. A Tale of Adventure 
in Somaliland. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon, Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


iiustrated Edition of Miss HEDDLE’S New Story, 
STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By Eruen F. Heppis, 


Illustrated by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 63, 


THE RED ARMY BOOK. By Pavn Danny. With 
aes eee in Colour and in Black-and-White. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 6s, 


A HEROINE OF THE SEA. By Busste Marcuant, 


Illustrated by A. M‘Lellan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


By HERBERT STRANC. 
TOM BURNABY. A Story of Uganda and the Great 


Congo Forest. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. With 3 Plans, crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
By CHARLES ROBINSON and WALTER JERROLD. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. Selected and 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With Illustrations on every page in Colour 
or Black-and-White (nearly 400 in number) by Charles Robinson. Large 
4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette says:—“A sumptuously produced and altogether 
charming book...... It is without doubt the finest work of the kind issued this 
season.” 

The Record says:—* This beautiful volume....... The illustrations are at once 
exceptionally clever, quaint, and original. An admirable gift-book, it will be 
an unending source of delight to children, both to those in the nursery and 
those who are older in years.” 


N.B.—Intending purchasers of Gift-Books are particularly re- 
quested to send a post-card to Messrs. Blackie and Son, Limited, 
for their Catalogue, containing 128 pages of Titles of Books 
suitable for Boys and Girls of all ages, with 39 Coloured 
Illustrations. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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ur. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


M. DE BLOWITZ: 
MY MEMOIRS. 
py HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, 


The famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


DEAN PIcoU’s “ODDS AND ENDS.” 


By the Very Rev. F, PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, 
Author of “Phases of My Life.” Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 
7 NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


y GILBERT WATSON. 
With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
— The book is packed full of admirable anecdotes.” 
CRA PIRE POST“ It is ‘alive’ and sparkling with humour on every 
e and whether the pictures of life in the land of almond blossoms are 
vioured by the imagination of the writer or not, they are certainly vastly 
entertaining and often instructive.” 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By E. B, Kennepy. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—" The word pictures he gives of delightful days spent in pursuit 
of salmon, trout, grayling, and char are exceedingly vivid and interesting.” 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western 
Australia and the Malay East. By H.TauntTon. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
WORLD.—* The book is full of interest all through, though, perhaps, the 
chapters devoted to pearl-fishing are the most attractive, and the history of 
the manner in which a pearl called ‘The *-uthern Cross’ was ‘faked’ is well 
worth reading.” 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eveanor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“s. book of singular charm. The book is 
literary gossip in the finest taste, exquisitely playful, not extravagant even 
when most fanciful, and quite remarkable for the human touch with which it 
yivifies the great characters of old.” 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third 
Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert MaxweEtt, Bart., M.P. With 
Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 


his Rhymes. By J. StTEvENson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vixcent 


H.P. Carttarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY NOW. 


THE BERYL STONES. 
By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of “ Cynthia’s Way.” 


ATHENZUM.—‘ Mrs, Sidgwick’s name on the title-page of a novel may 
be accepted as a guarantee of two at least of the things which go to make 
successful fiction—a charming heroine and an interesting story. From the 
first we are fascinated by Ursula French.” 

STANDARD.—“In ‘ The Beryl Stones’ Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick has success- 
fully imagined a heroine who commits a theft, and not only keeps the reader’s 
respect, but even gains his sympathy. The character of Ursula is admirably 
worked out, and an interesting study.” 


THE NEBULY COAT. By J. Mreape FaLkyer, 


Author of ‘‘ Moonfleet,” “‘ The Lost Stradivarius.”’ 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. 
By Dorotuy Conyers. 
SPORTING TIMES.—‘ The charm of the volume lies in its admirable 
description of Irish life and the adventures of three heroes.” 


THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. 
Lavrence OxipuHant, Author of ‘‘ The Little Red Fish.” 
ACADEMY,—“ Shows a decided advance upon the author's first novel.” 


MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By Cuartns Eppy. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—‘ A most entertaining picture of an elderly widower’s 
belated dissipations in the company of a variety actress. The book is amusing 
without being vulgar, and full of delightfully human touches.” 


THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Grorcz Barrraw, 

Author of ‘‘ The People of Clopton.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ Its subject is fascinating and almost ‘topical’; its plot 
is rushing and vigorous; its style and spirit those of a writer having in its 
noblest form the enthusiasm for manliness, combat and chivalry, and the 
most intense sympathy with human instinct.” 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsu. 
MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ A wonderfully clever book in its way.” 
THE KEY OF PARADISE. By Srpxey 
PickERING, Author of “ Verity.” 


, MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ This book is capitally written, vivid and swift 
in incident, sure in character, altogether exciting.” 


By PHILIP 


DOWN with the 


Mr. Grant Richards’s 
Publications. 





UTHER AND IGRAINE. 
By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 


The Times says :—‘ The style......is full of poetry, and carries one along like 
a fiood. The lusciousness of it will send some readers back with renewed zest 
to the simple force of Malory, to the chaste vigour of Tennyson.” 

The Globe says:—‘‘Real spirit and ‘go,’ real eloquence and picturesque- 
ness,”” 


THE QUAINT COMPANIONS. 


By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of “The Worldlings,” “Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth,” &. 6s, 


The Manchester Guardian says:—‘*Mr. Leonard Merrick has startlingly 
realistic power....... Beautiful...... many passages of unusually good writing.” 

The Sunday Sun says:—‘*A story of negro life in England, in which the 
clash of race is treated in a very vivid and original way.” 


CASTLE CRANEYCROW. 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, Author of “ Graustark,” &. 63. 


The Scotsman says :—* A clever and exciting novel......the story will be found 
most racy and exciting reading.” 


THE MOST SECRET TRIBUNAL. 
By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of “‘ Knit by Felony,” &. 6s. 


The Sheffield Telegraph says :—‘‘ A novel on quite new lines...... the interest 
revolving round unusually few characters, but those firmly drawn, and the 
situations most exciting, the interest being sustained from start to finish.” 


THE WOMAN’S VIEW. 


A Novel about Marriage. 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of “A Celibate’s Wife,” &. 63, 


The Atheneum says :—‘ The analysis is subtle and convincing.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—*One of the most perfect pieces of analytical 
art that has been devoted to the modern study of sex.” 


THE VISCOUNTESS NORMAN- 
H U RST. [Second Edition. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER, Author of “Mr. Blake of Newmarket,’’ 
&e. 6s. 


The New York Herald says:—‘‘ Few things in modern fiction are more 
curiously fascinating than this study....... One would read the book for its 
humour alone.” 


THE EPISODES OF MARGE, 


The Memoirs of a Humble Adventuress. 
By H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 6s. 


he Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘* Marge is a young lady of pronounced in- 
dividuality; although she inherited the instincts of vice, and devoted no 
particular care to their repression, she exerts a genuine fascination over us.” 


A ROSARY. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Knight of the Maypole,” &e. 
Buckram, imperial 16mo, 5s, net. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Wit and wisdom in plenty.” 
The Academy says :—‘‘ A stimulant book, with the attribute of genius that, 


[Second Bdition. 


next to your perception of his rightness, he is perhaps never more stimulant 
than when he moves one to antagonism.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 


NOVELIST, and other Literary Essays. 
By FRANK NORRIS, Author of “The Pit,” &e. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘ The central point of these essays is the 


intense, serious self-consciousness of the novelist who sets out with a purpose 
of giving his view of life in stories as the best vehicle of self-expression.” 


The Spectator says :—‘* The English reader......if he has written, or proposes 


to write, a novel...... will find it useful.” 


A FISCAL ALLEGORY. 


SIGN ! 


A Tale of Free Trade by EMPTOR. Paper, 1s. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ The application of disastrous economics to the home 


life of the people is shown with a pathos that is heart-rending and truly tragic 
iu its unadorned simplicity of phrase. It might almost have been written by 
the authoress of ‘Adam Bede.’...... This clever little book deserves 2 wide 
circulation.” 


The Westminster Gazette says :—‘* Economics in the terms of flesh and blood. 


We especially recommend it.” 


The Pilot says:—‘‘ A successful example of an allegory...... Sound common- 


sense and realsympathy with the hardships of the poor. 


The Manchester Guardian says:—* The questions...... are treated in a clear, 


although picturesque, manner...... The ee mapa of the parable as well as a 
ceriain success in writing plain English rat 


er recall Bunyan’s methods.’ 
The Bristol Mercury says :—‘* The arguments are very much to the point.” 
The Scotsman says: ‘* An ingenious and interesting allegory.” 

The Sheffield Independent says :—” A vivid and sympathetic picture,” 

The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘ A telling little story.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORK OF JOHN S. 


SARGENT, R.A. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 


With 62 superb Plates, £6 6s, net. Also two Editions de Luxe, of which very 
few copies remain. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ A noble record of the great portrait-painter.” 
THE WORK OF JOHN S. 


SARGENT, RA. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* Comes most opportunely, and will be eagerly 
welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


THE WORK OF JOHN S&S. 


SARGENT, R.A. 


The Graphic.—*To the general lover of pictures and portraits this collection 
will give something other than the delight enjoyed by the connoisseur.” 


A CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF 





REMBRANDT. 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS_ TIME. 
By EMILE MICHEL, Translated by FLORENCE SimMonps. 
With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-tone, £1 1s, net. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. | 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 
With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. Joun Hay. 


With 111 Illustrations by Josrra PENNELL. 10s. net. 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE 
IN LONDON, 1870-1900. By Hermann Kier. 


With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 12s. 6a. net. 


The Morning Post. —* Pleasantly written in a light, chatty style, it wil 
assuredly be read with pleasure.” 


THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM. 


By J. WOODBRIDGE RILEY. With Portrait, 10s. net. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


STUDIES IN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By £LIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The English Translation Edited by Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
Sec. R.Z.S. With Illustrations, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 


First Revirw :—‘ Sure of a hearty welcome throughout the scientific 


es, NOVELS TO BE READ. 6s. 
E, F. BENSON Tue Reentiess City 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ It has wit; it is highly polished; it is topical and 
up-to-date, and very entertaining.” 


BRAM STOKER ~ Tue Jewet or Seven Srirs 


The Times.—“ A truly thrilling tale.” 


HALDANE MACFALL THe MasterFo.K 


The Morning Post.—‘ Finely conceived, admirably thought out, and vividly 
presented.” 


Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY Tue Srory or Susax 


The Jiiustrated London News.—‘ Mrs. Gaskell! would not have been ashamed 
of including this quaint little figure amoug her Cranford worthies.” 


DANIEL WOODROFFE Tae Evin Eye 
JACK LONDON Tue Catt or THE WILD 


(Third Impvession. 
The Athenzum.—“ An enthralling story.” 


THOMAS DIXON, jun. 
FRANK DANBY 


Mr, Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn List post-free. 


Tue Oxe Woman 





Pics 1x CLover 
(15th Thousand. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London : 





Oe sn 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES 


THE 


CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE 
AND DIARIES OF THOMAS CREEVEY (1768-1838), 


EDITED BY THE 


Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., MP, 
With Portraits, 2 vols., demy Svo, 31s. 6d. net, 


“A racier and more mordant commentator on his con 
temporaries it would be difficult to discover in the whole 
social and political literature of thelast century. ... The 
repository of innumerable confidences from persons of 
both sexes, their writer was, as Sir Herbert Maxwell! says, 
far from scrupulous in observing the seal of secrecy. ,,, 
These volumes positively bubble over with anecdote— 
some of it, we must confess, Of a most scandalous 


| character. Sir Herbert Maxwell, however, has discharged 


his task—one of much delicacy even at this distance of 
tirmme—to admiration.’’—STAN DARD, 


GEORGE VILLIERS: 
Second Duke of Buckingham, 1628-1687 


A Study in the History of the Restoration. By Winirrep, Lapy Burgos 
CLERE. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 2ls. net. [Just out, 


:1|SIXTEEN YEARS IN’ SIBERIA, 


The Experiences of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo Deutscu. Trans. 
lated and Edited by HELEN CuIsHOLM., With Portraits and other Illus. 
trations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out, 


“An important and \ valuable contribution to the history of the Russian 
revolutionary movement.” —Times. 


«*Sixteen Years in Siberia’ will remain the most vivid and convincing 
picture of the fate which, year by year, hundreds of educated Russian subjects 
of both sexes are called upon to undergo.”—Globe, 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF 
A SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN 


during Twenty Years’ Service in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other. 
Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.-General Sir Montagu Gerarp, K.C.B,, 
K.C.S.I, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Just out, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, 
FIELD-MARSHALL LORD SEATON. 


Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations, and other sources, 
By G. C, Moore Suita, M.A, With Maps, Portraits, and other IJlustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Just out, 


BLISS CARMAN’S NEW POEMS. 
FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF 
THE BARDS. 


2s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


HANDBOOK FOR JAPAN. By Basi 
Hatt CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. Mason. With Maps, Plans, and numerous 
Lilustrations, 20s. 


Mr. MURRAY’S Quarterly List of Forthcoming New and Recent 
Publications is now ready,and may be obtained prst-free on 
application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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VAGMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


w. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MOBLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 








————ee 


ENGLISH SPORT. 


‘ters. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
By Verious Wet iustrations in Colour, 8vo, 12s. éd. net. 


———~—~ By HENRY eR. 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN 
ms & POLI 





WICK, Author of ‘‘The Methods of Ethics,” ‘‘ The 
Fea litical Economy,” and ‘*The Elements of Politics.” 
$vo, 10s. net. 








ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNGLE BOOK.” 
By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


ions, 16 in number, are reproduced in Colour from the Original 
The ee rg te teh style of Lithography. The Plates, which have an 
Darn. —aunement of 10in. by 12in., are mounted and inserted in a 
eo Limited to 500 copies, price five guineas net. f 
Porton aSome years ago, when these artists were boys of sixteen or so, we 
Har ye el tion to the really wonderful promise of their drawings and etchings 
callec is and beasts. They have made a great advance since then. Their oil 
of re v of Mowgli, and Kaa the Python, and Baloo, and the Elephants, and 
pe tof the fascinating jungle-folk, have a distinct touch of genius, as every- 
dy will admit when the paintings come to be published as illustrations to 


the famous book.” 7 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 
FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dosson. Crown 


8yo, gilt top, 2s. net. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. With 


95 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-page and other Illustrations in the 
Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, l5s. net. a. f 4 
World.— The profusion of material......has been utilised with a narrative 
skill and a descriptive picturesqueness which impart unflagging fascination to 
every phase of their very complete and instructive history...... Sir Gilbert 
Parker and his coadjutor have made a valuable and very acceptable contribu- 
tion to the history of ‘Our Lady cf Snows’ and to the literary records of the 
building of the British Empire.” 


CZESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. An 


Historical Narrative. (Being Part I. of the larger work on the same 
subject.) By T. Rice Hormes, Author of “A History of the Indian 
Mutiny.” With a Photogravure Portrait of Julius Cesar, a Map of Gaul, 
and 7 Plans, 8vo, 6s. net. : ' 
“Jt may be said at once that Mr. Holmes’s ‘Conquest of Gaul’ is a master- 
piece.” —Spectator. q : bia 
“In accuracy it is superior to Mr. Froude’s narrative, and I think it is not 
inferior to it in style.”—Mr. A. G. PEsKETT, in the Classical Review, 


FREE TRADE: a Failure from the First. By 


Tuomas PENN GASKELL, L.C.C. 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF 
INTEREST. 


By G. CASSEL, D.Phil., Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. 
8vo, 6s. net. 

Daily Mail.—** A work of commanding importance, which promises to be 
perhaps the most far-reaching in its ultimate influence of any economical 
study since Karl Marx’s famous ‘Das Kapital.’...... Must be studied by every 
financier and statesman.” 


RECENT LITERATURE ON INTEREST 


(1884-1899). A Supplement to ‘‘ Capital and Interest.” By Professor 
Evcene V. Boum-Bawerk. Translated by Professor W. A. Scott, Ph.D., 
and Professor Dr. S. FernnoGen. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. 


By WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Economic Review.—‘ Few writers in recent times have so well exhibited the 
infinite possibilities for revolution in economic theory to which the historical 
spirit is capable of giving rise as Mr. Carlile.” f 

Liverpool Post.— The conclusions here inducted are explained and led up to 
by a wealth of argument and illustration, with copious quotation of authorities 
and consideration of varying views which should secure for Mr. Carlile’s 
intensely interesting volume a place beside the celebrated treatise of Lord 
Liverpool on ‘ The Coins of the Realm.’” 

Sheffield Telegraph.—‘‘ The appeal to history has seldom been made to better 
purpose. Itseems to act as a solvent to economic puzzles which have in- 
vested the subject with a haze of fallacy, so that we can almost watch them 
melt away in a lucid and unbeclouded atmosphere.” 

Reo Magazine.—“ He keeps well abreast with the currency problems of 
the time,” 


The concluding chapters of the work have a bearing on many of 
the questions raised in the present Fiscal controversy. 
































THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


FROM .,.. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List, 


NOW READY.—The latest additions to 
DARTON’S SERIES of FINE ART GIFT BOOKS 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


The “ORIGINAL POEMS,” and OTHERS, 
by ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and 
ADELAIDE O’KEEFE. 


The “ORIGINAL POEMS,” and OTHERS, 
by ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and 
ADELAIDE O’KEEFE. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Title-Page, and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations, 
Printed on supertine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 
8vo, 6s. 

The Introduction and Appendix contain much valuable information about the 
Taylors, and reproductions of some of their original drawings never before 
published, The volume makes a most charming gift-book either for old 
or young readers, 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 





8vo, 6s. 

The Stories included in this large volume are mainly those written by Maria 
Edgeworth for older boys and girls. The illustrated initials, chapter 
headings, and fuil-page illustrations by Hugh Thomson help to make 


a particularly attractive volume. The design on the cloth cover is also by 
the same artist. 
OTHERS IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE :— 
Each volume printed on superfine paper, bound in extra cloth boards or art 
linen, with gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. ; in calf, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. By Mary 


Macteop. Introduction by Sipney Lee. Illustrations by Gordon’ 
Browne, R.I. 

‘* A very attractive book.”—Spectator. 

**No unworthy successor to the work of Charles and Mary Lamb,”—World. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 
Macieop. With Introduction by Joun W. Hates. With Illustrations 
by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 

**Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS’ NOBLE 


KNIGHTS. By Mary Mactrop. Introduction by Joun W. Haves. 
Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. [Second Edition. 
“Very elegant and beautiful. It is Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur’ condensed, 
made ready for young readers, and poetically illustrated by A. G. Walker....., 
Arthurian lore has too long been unknown to English youth. All, however, 
should be acquainted with it, and may well have a beginning in this charming 
volume.” — Guardian. 
** An admirable piece of work.’’—Athenzum. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By S. R. Crockert. 
With auapeeee Illustrations by Gordon Browne, B.I., and W. H. 
Groome, R.I. 


*‘A more delightful book for young, old, and middle-aged it is scarcely 


possible to conceive.”—Truth. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY LION, WITH 


THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. By S. B. Crockett, 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, B.I. 
“When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 


ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM. 


With Introduction by 
S. BarinG-Goutp, M.A. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, B.I. 
‘‘No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm’s stories has been pub- 


lished,.”—Standard, 


A NEW ISSUE OF THIS EVER-POPULAR FAVOURITE. 


By Mrs. SHERWwoop. 
Revised, with Introduction, by Mary E. Paterave. Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. M. Rudland. 

“A better gift-book is not easy to find than the pleasing edition of a 


deservedly popular story.”—Daily News. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By Henry Newsotr, 


Author of ‘‘Admirals All,” &. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 


Intro- 
duction by Epwarp CLopp. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, B.I. 

** The illustrations leave nothing to be desired.””"—Standard. 

** This is really a seasonable gift for all Christmases,’’—Punch. 


SECOND EDITION—with Additions to the Rhymes and Illustrations. 
With 
Introduction by GEorGE SarnTsBuRY. Numerous Illustrations by Gordon 


Browne, R.I. 
‘* The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind that we have seen.” 





THIRD EDITION.—Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


MARINE INSURANCE: 

. Witiiam Gow, M.A, | 

THE SOURCES AND AUTHORITY OF 
DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 





LAM, D.D. 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 





*.* Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, &.W. 





—Westminster Gazette. 


a Handbook. By} SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, and UNDINE. 


By De La Morre Fougut. With Introduction by Cuar.torre M. Yonce. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
“The anonymous translation is the good old standard one, vastly superior 


By Dr. R. 


BowDLerR SuHarre. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
‘One of the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a 


to subsequent versions.”—Times. 


Being an Inaugural Lecture delivered by the Rev. ARTHUR C. HEAD- j WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. 


bird-loving reader.” —Daily News. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW. LIST. 





NEW WORK BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIES. With 53 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


**Full of interest....... That fascinating period of the sixties of which Mr. 
lone of reminiscences......when the 
political and literary life of that brilliant era, which the future will know as 


McCarthy has given us so interesting a vo! 


the Victorian period, was at the summit of its greatness.” 





EDITED BY H. W. MASSINCHAM. 


LABOUR AND PROTECTION. Essays by 


Various Writers. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Joun Burns, M.P., J. A. Hossoy, Grorce Jacop Hortroake, RosaLInD 
Nasu, B. Sernoum RownTREE, GEORGE N. Barnes, THomas Loven, M.P., 


W. Harsutt Dawson. 





THE POLITICAL WRITINGS 


OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


New Edition. With Preface by Lord WELBY, and Introductions by Sir 
LOUIS MALLET and WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. With Frontis- 
iece, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth. Uniform with the Jubilee Edition of 


orley’s ‘‘ Life of Cobden.” 7s. the Set. 





FOR BIRD-LOVERS. 
BIRD LIFE IN WILD WALES. 


Pike. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


By J. A. 


Watro.te Bonp. With 60 Illustrations from Photographs, by Oliver G. 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE MERMAID SERIES, 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 


THOMAS SHADWELL. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


A copy of the new Prospectus of the Series will be sent post-free on 





application. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
NUMBER NOW 
TWO. . READY. 
2/6 
net. 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 


THE MORAL ISSUE. 


LABOUR AND FREE TRADE, Joun Borns, 
M.P. 


PROTECTION AND LABOUR IN GER- 
MANY. Epovarp BERNSTEIN. 

PROTECTION AND THE COTTON IN- 
DUSTRY. Evisan HELM. 


“TO FOLLOW THE FISHERMAN.” A. W. 
VERRALL. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE ARMY. “Suppty.” 


IS THE ANGLO-SAXON DYING OUT? 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


THE ECCENTRIC AUTHOR OF “SAND- 
FORD AND MERTON.” Joxn Fyviz, 


MACOLNIA SHOPS. _E. M. Forster. 
‘*MR. BURDEN.” Chap.2. HILAIRE BELLoc. 


MR. MORLEY’S “GLADSTONE.” GeEorcGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. 


OTHER REVIEWS. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND Song 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 











pees —=—=—=— 
Messrs. BLACKWOOD beg to announce that 
they will publish immediately an Important 


New Book by Mr. JOHN BUCHAN, entitlea 


“The AFRICAN COLONY’ 








TS 
NEW NOVELS. 
KATHARINE FRENSHAM. 
By “A love story that is absolutely idealistic,” 
BEATRICE ‘* Her people have taken on character a 8d 


flesh and blood.” —Times, 


“Ranks as the best work yet give i 
Harraden.”"—Liverpool Cuatiat, oe ee 


HARRADEN. 


Os. 


THE BOY GALLOPER. 


By the Author 


of : 
“‘A very nightmare of actuality.”—Athenzum, 
“ON THE HEELS , 
“* It should be in the library of every school that 
OF DE WET.” has a cadet corps.”—Glasgow Herald. 
6s. 
’ 
OUR LADY’S INN. 
By 
; ‘*A steady advance in its writer’s powers, It j 
J. STORER sure to be widely read.”—Scotsman. . Bs 
CLOUSTON, “Sparkling comedy in the best vein of the 
author of ‘The Lunatic at Large.’ ”—Outlook, 
6s. 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE. | THE YOUNG GERANDE, 
By By 
WYMOND CAREY. EDMUND WHITE. 
6s. 6s. 








WILLIAM WETMORE STORY 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


** Pleasant and distinguished.”—Spectator. 


By 
HENRY JAMES. 


“*A biography indeed with scarce a really dull 
page.” —Academy. 


“The Brownings, Walter Savage Landor, Lord 
Lytton, and many others figure in these volumes 
and seem to live again.” —Glasgow Herald, 


2 vols., 24s. net. 


THACKERAY. 


B : 
y “ We hope the book will go into a second edition, 
CHARLES as it well deserves to do.””—Times. 
a - “ A very acute and brilliant estimate of Thackeray's 
WHIBLEY. genius.’’—To-Day. 


“Extremely interesting study.”—Scotsinan. 


2s. 6d. 
PERSONALIA. 
By “A delightful collection of interesting ye 
“ SIGMA.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Should prove one of the successes of the 
publishing season.”—Court Circular. 


——$—$—$—— 


5s. net. 





TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
SONGS OF THE 
GLENS OF ANTRIM. 


By MOIRA O’NEILL. 3s. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF PITY, 


And other Verses. 
By R. C. LEHMANN. 5s. net. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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indings, 2s.6d.each. Fancy boards, 
hee ned cs ca Uniform swith * Victoria : 
the Good Queen and Empress. 

se little books can be purchased 

Leon Oany popular books of this character, 

ublished in the early part of this century, are now 

Faith their weight in gold. 

«A dainty and acceptable substitute for the 
j pistmas card. 

birthday op Christ —Pall Mall Gazette. 

lume is in a little box, small enough to 

aaen ur waistooat pocket, and so wel 1 got up as 

to please the most exacting taste.”—Outlook. 


One Shilling, bound in white ; 2s. Cd. net, 
in calf binding. 


Life of Edward VII.: 


King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Emperor of India. 


By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


«A dear little volume. It contains about twenty 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so small 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.”—Queen. 

“The daintiest little book we have seen. *—Recor a. 

“A novel and pleasing substitute for a biriuday 
or Christmas card.”—British Australasian, 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 


The Midget London. 


“It would be difficult to find a more complete 
cket companion to England’s capital.”— Queen. 
“A very pretty little volume, useful to visitors 
in the Coronation year.””—Daily Mail. 
“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 
—Black and White. 


This volume contains 44 Illustrations. nearly all 
of which have been specially Photographed for this 
tiny volume. 


One Shilling, bound in white and blue; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


By Evranur BuLuey. With numerous Ilus- 
trations of Her Majesty, from Authentic 
Sources. 


FIFTH EDITION.—One Shilling, bound in white; 
2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 


Empress. By ELEANOR BULLEY. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty’s 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well- 
known Historical Pictures. 

“Certain to please.”—Spectator. 

“Excellent.”—School Guardian. 

“Very pretty little souvenir.”—Queen. 


One Shilling, bound in white ; 2s. 6d, net, bound 
in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH 


BOOK. Pictured by CHARLES RoBINson. 
Each opening has a specially drawn Outline 
Illustration, with space for the Signature of 
Friends or well-known people. The subjects of 
the Illustrations practically include everything 
connected with the Coronation. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By 


Marx Lemon. With Illustrations by Richard 
a Fancy boards, ls.; 2s. 6d., bound in 
calf, 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
By Frieprich WILHELM Carove. Told in 
English by Saray Austin. With Illustrations 
by Aimée G. Clifford. Fancy boards, 1s. 3; 2s.6d., 
bound in calf. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By 
Wituiam Buaxe. With Illustrations by Celia 
ae Fancy boards, Is.; 2s.6d., bound in 
calf, 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF 
CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations by A. G. 
bs anes Fancy boards, Is.; 2s. 6d., bound in 


FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY 


TROTS. With Illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 
Fancy boards, 1s. ; 2s. 6d., bound in calf, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, 





ence more indispensable to 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, 


| NATIONAL 
INDEX and EPITOME 


EDITED BY 


SIDNE 


where the full article appears. 


A GUIDE TO THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


ATHENZUM.—‘‘ The appearance of this Supplement to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ puts the coping-stone 
upon a work which is justly regarded as a national 
possession......We can, indeed, conceive no volume of refer- 


the scholar, the literary man, 


the historian, and the journalist.” 


royal 8vo, 25s. net, in cloth; or 325, 


net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY 


OF 


BIOGRAPHY 


Y LEG. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied contents of 
the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name, about which substantive biographic 
information is given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary or in the three Supple- 
mentary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. An Epitome is given 
of the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded at length in the pages 
of the original work, and there is added a precise reference to the volume and page 





TIMES.—“* This INDEX AND EPITOME may 
seem a mere trifle compared to the rest, but is, in 
fact, a remarkable picce of work...... As far as we 
have been able to test it, this design has been so 
admirably carried out as to give the work a real 
value and importance of its own.” 


SPHERE.—“I recommend everyone to buy who 
has not money or room enough to possess the 
complete work. You will find every name in the 
DICTIONARY and in its SUPPLEMENT in this 
index volume, with a biography exactly one-four- 
teenth the size of the original memoir. If I had 
half-a-dozen houses I would have this volume in 
every one of them; it is a splendid treasury of 
information coucerning English history and litera- 
ture.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘This final volume 
will convince everyone of the Dictionary’s wonderful 
utility, and, indeed, introduce the work to many 
who may not be able to afford the original volumes.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ This volume of the Dictionary 
will soon be the best thumbed of them all. Only 
long and frequent use upon particular occasions 
fully tests a book of this kind; but it needs no very 
shaustive scrutiny to reveal that the EPITOME 
is a work well organised, of exact learning, and of 
eareful compilation. Useful in itself, it must 
argely enhance the usefulness of the Dictionary 
which it serves.”” 








la 





PILOT.—“ No single name or article in the 
original work has been excluded...... That the thing 
has been accomplished creditably appears mar- 
vellous.” 


GUARDIAN.—* This is really a great book in 
itself, a marvel of industry, a marvel of usefulness ; 
few volumes indeed in a library contain so varied 
and ample a store of knowledge made serviceable 
for everybody’s need.” 


GLOBE.—*‘ An invaluable addition to the list 
of books of reference. We have had brief 
biographical dictionaries before now, but none at 
once so comprehensive, so full, and so accurate as 
this.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Certainly the 
most remarkable volume of biographical data that 
has yet been produced, It is published separately, 
and will take its place as an indispensable aid to all 
who desire accuracy in their dealings with the facts 
of English literature and history.” 


A FEW REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“‘ Some books we commit 
to the consideration of our readers with pleasure, 
some with confidence; but the acquisition of this 
work recommends itself to any educated man or 
woman, not otherwise provided, as something 
more than a duty, as a privilege, a certificate of 
English citizenship.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ This EPITOME. will supply, 
and more than supply, the place of the ordinary 
* biographical dictionary.’ It is far more copious, 
even in its abridged form, than any we know of. 
It is not every house that can afford, or every 
library that can accommodate, the sixty-six voluntes 
of the Dictionary, but this may be welcome 
anywhere.” 


ACADEMY,—“ A valuable and fitting conclusion 
to the great work designed by the late Mr. George 
Smith.......It strikes us as a kind of roll of the 
rescued from oblivion, a summary of the elect, both 
of the mire and the sky. At all points it touches 
life, and also that mysterious force which we call 
destiny.’ 

PUNCH.—“*My Baronite affirms that this one 
volume is for the working literary man almost equal 
to the value of the sixty-six. That is a paradoxical 
statement. But it has something more than the 
ordinary measure of truth contained in paradox. 
Seienee For ordinary research this EPITOME serves 
every purpose.” 


OUTLOOK. —‘‘A complete biographical dic- 
tionary containing names and references, to be 
counted literally by the thousand, altogether in- 
accessible inside the covers of any other single 
volume. The EPITOME is worthy of the DIC- 
TIONARY. Could greater praise be given?” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘A volume of ihe 
highest practical utility...... We have tested the 
work by several consultations, and have found it 
answer exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its 
preface.” 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,.—“ An independent 
work of biographical reference which, in compre- 
hensiveness and detail, far surpasses any other work 
of the kind.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A book of short bio- 
graphical articles of unequalled authority as a 





collection of biographical facts and dates, and 
whose possession will be of independent utility 
whether the reader has access to the Dictionary 
itself or not.” 





NoTe.—Cupies of the “ INDEX AND EPITOMY’ 
principal Booksellers’ in London and in 
Epitome’ and of the “ Dictionary” on 


in the alternative bindings can be seen at the 
the Country. Prospectus of the “ Index and 
application, 








8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; and 
# VICTORIA STREET. S.W 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated List Post-free on Application. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND 
UNDER THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By H. L. Durr, of the British Central Africa Administration. With 
gene ee from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and a Map 
of Nyasaland, 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. By Gerar S§S. 


Davies, M.A., Author of ‘Frans Hals.” With 34 Photogravure Plates 
and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, including all the artist's most 
important works, finely printed at the Chiswick Press. Also 30 copies on 
Japanese vellum throughout, £10 10s, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART’ OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By, T. R. Way and G. Ravenscrorrt Dennis. With about 50 Repro- 
ductions in Half-tone and 3 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest 
works in oil, water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


MILLET AND THE BARBIZON 


SCHOOL. By Arthur Tomson. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
52 other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau, 
many specially photographed for this volume. 


In 5 vols., 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net eaca, 
To be Published at intervals of Three Months, 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
Wituianmson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists, With about 450 
Illustrations. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “‘BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Roya. 


SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A., Author of the companion volume on 
Reynolds, &c. With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions in Halt-tone 
of important Pictures, inciuding several hitherto unknown to the general 
public, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By Cuances and Mary Lams, With 24 Illustrations by Brin Suaw. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


LIGHT AND WATER: an Kssay on 
Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Montacu 
Potiocs. Bart. With 39 Photographic Illustrations and numerous 


Diagrams. 


Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. 


Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the Pictures and Works of Art 
ju Padua, Cremona, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice by an 
Anonymous Writer. Translated from the Original Venetian Dialect by 
PaoLo Musst, with Notes relating to the Works described. Edited by 
G. C. Wuoramsos, Litt.D. Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in 


Half-tone. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN: 


a Brief History of the Palace, and an Account of the Principal Art 
Treasures within the Walls. By Mary Knicut Portex. With 41 Illus- 


trations and a Plan. 





POCKET-BOOK CLASSICS. 


Printed on thin paper, smal] imperial! 32mo. 
Price, with Pocket-book and Diary, calf, 4s. 6d., and morocco, 5s. 6d. net. 
The volumes are also sold separately, bound in limp leather, with gilt edges, 
2s, net. 


The aim of the publishers in producing this series is to combine under one 
cover a diary or engagement book, case for season ticket, visiting cards, 
stamps, and letters, witha well-printed little volume such as most people carry 
to beguile the tedium of a railway journey, or as a companion on a country 
walk. The books will be so printed and bound that they may be interchange- 
able, and one or other, as inclination dictates, may be slipped into the leather 
case. Three volumes NOW READY. 


HORACE’S ODES (Latin Text with Conington’s 
Translation on the opposite page). 2s, net. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (George 
Long's Translation). 2s. net. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 2s. net. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





———____ 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lty 
beg to announce that they will publish 


LORD WOLSELEY'S Book, 
THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S Lire 


on MONDAY next. 


32s, net, 


2 vols., price 





1. 


Ask Your Library or Bookseller aia 
CANADA IN THE 20TH CENTURY, 


By A. G. BRADLEY, 
Illustrated, 16s, net. 


— 


2. BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD, 


4. 


5. 


6. 


By Rev. W. H. HUTTON. 


With over 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


3. OLD CAPE COLONY. 


A Chronicle of her Men and Houses. 


By Mrs. A. P. TROTTER. 


With 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT 


GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL, 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net, 


THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. 


Translated from the German of Gregorovius. 
With a Memoir by R. W. SETON WATSON, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


By BERNARD SHAW. 


Second Edition, 6s. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 


New Edition, with a Chapter on the Negro Problem in America, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES 


OF DEMOCRACY, 


By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 
New Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By STAFFORD RBANSOME. 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 





stimulating piece of work.”—Daily Mail. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


OVER 70,000 SOLD IN ENGLAND AND IN AMERICA. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 





OF KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
«“™o Le commended for many good qualities. A wholesome, vigorous, and 


‘* A stirring tale, full of humour, love, and pathos,.”—Sunday Sun. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘The Success of Mark Wyngate,” &c. 


“A strong. story.......Petronilla claims and holds the reader's keenest 
sympathy throughout the story, and—best tribute to an author's ability—will 
be remembered after the book is laid aside.” —Saturday Review. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” ‘‘ The Maid-at-Arms,”’ &c. 


[Second Edition. 


«The characterisation is masterly......The whole story is conceived in the 
true romantic spirit, and is written with wonderful vigour and picturesque: 


ness.’’—Boolinan. 
«We recommend the book cordially.”—Athenzum. 


MY POOR RELATIONS. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Stories of Dutch Peasant Life by the Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Love,” 


** Her Memory,” ‘‘ God’s Fool,” &c. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Part I], 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 


Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &¢c, 
With Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


*,.* THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Part I., 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD. MORNING POST. 


«of the literary ability which was manifested in the ‘Life of | “Sir George Trevelyan’s bright, easy style, and the readiness 
4 Macaulay,’ further proof may be found in ‘The History of with which he has found illustrations of his theme in material 
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hassle Revolution.” which more pedantic historians would consider outside their 
. range of vision, give new life and fresh colour to the narrative.” 
ACADEMY. TIMES. 

“Many pens have been busied over the story of the American “We feel as we read his vivid and pregnant pages......that 

Revolution, but Sir George Trevelyan’s is certainly the one that beneath the smooth and brilliant surface of his narrative there is 
NT has done best.” an organic structure of knowledge well digested and of reading 
well assimilated. Readers of ‘The Early History of Charles 
AL GLASGOW HERALD. James Fox’ are well acquainted with this gift which Sir George 
“Undoubtedly the most interesting and finished literary | Trevelyan shares with his uncle. It is not less conspicuous, and 
treatment of the theme that has yet appeared.” it is perhaps still more skilfully displayed, on the larger canvas 

of ‘The American Revolution.’ ” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“We hardly know which part of this admirable narrative to “If Sir George goes on as he has begun, his book will rank 
select for special commendation....... A rich and varied narrative |] among the most effective and attractive literary productions of 
which ever and again takes fire from the heat and glow of the | the age....... His pages are enlivened by many a flash of 
great controversy with which it deals. It is finely planned and | humour and many a brilliant portrait, and they should stimulate 
admirably written—altogether a most instructive, warning, and } popular interest in a period of which most people are still woe. 
illuminating piece of history, and, like all good history, written | fully ignorant, and of which little account is taken in the 
for our edification.” historical curricula of our English schools and universities.” 








4 NEW HISTORY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


. LEDGER AND SWORD; 
Or, The Honourable Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies (1599-1874). 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 


' 
Y, With 2 Frontispieces by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN, 16 Portraits and Illustrations, and 1 Map. 
| 2 vols, 8vo, 2is. net. 








A, BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Scries of! THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, and other 


General Reviews for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors. Studies in Secret History. By ANDREW LANG. 8 3s. 6 

Edited by W. J. Asuitey, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of sais 9 . ‘ vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Birmingham, late Professor in Harvard University, Crown Svo, 5s. 6d. net. Conlents:—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
— [Ina sew days. Edmuad Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’Arc— Junius and Lord Lyttelton’s 


Contents :—The British Linen Industry, with special reference to its } osition | Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of Jeanne d’Arc—The 
in Ireland. By Sir R. Luoyp Patterson, D.L.—The Midland Iron and Steel | Mystery of James de la Cloche—The Truth about “Fisher's Ghost”—The 
Wages Board. By Danrex Jones, J.P.—The Present Position of the English | Mystery of Lord Bateman—The Queen's Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon 
* Cotton Industry. By Evisan Heim, M.A.—The Present Position of British | Improglio. 

, Shipping. By B, W. GinspurG, LL.D.—The Present Position of the Iron and 
Steel Industries of Great Britain. By J, S. Jeans.—British Railways as 


Business Enterprises. By CHARLES H. GRINLING.—Business Aspects of British PROB LE M Ss AN D PE RSO NS. By 3 








E. Trusts. By Henry W. Macrosty.—The Organisation of the Yorkshire WILFRID Wann, Author of ‘The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,” 
Woollen and Worsted Industry. By FrepEerick HooPrer. &c. 8vo, 14s. net. 

Contents:—The ‘Time-Spirit’ of the Nineteenth Century—The Rigidity of 

and New Volume of the Coijlected Edition of Professor Rome—Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man—Balfour’s “‘ The Foundations 

Max Muller’s Works. of Belief’—Candour in Biography—Teunyson—Thomas Henry Huxley—Two 


Mottoes of Cardinal Newman—Newman and Renan—Some Aspects of the Life- 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN | work of cardinal Wiseman—Tie Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 


mney one sie By F. Max Miuier. New and Com See 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. Lin a jew days. 

ae HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 

bes SES. d auToN, D.D., D.C.L., .D., &e. 

wil SOUTH AFRICA AFTER the WAR |  éonctime Bishop of London, Edited by Lovive Gneteurox, -Ciogn Sac 
A Narrative of Recent Travel. — a 

By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. 











Contents :—The Teaching of Ecclesiastical History—The English National 
Character—Laud’s Position in the History of the Church of England—The 





With 17 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. Early Renaissance in England—The Study of a Country—Elizabethan London 
1. —The English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth—St. Edward the Confessor— 
the The Coming of the Friars—St. Fraucis of Assisi~The Influence of the Friars 
ques NEW NOVEL BY M. E. FRANCIS. —Bishop Grosseteste aid his Times (Three Lectures)—Heroes—The Baptists— 


C Hi R | Ss T i A N T Ly A L H The Congregationalists >The Picturesque in History. 
A Story of Musical Life. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), A RIVER OF NORWAY: being the 








as Author of “‘ Fiander’s Widow,” ‘‘ The Duenna of a Genius,” &c. Notes and Reflections of an Angler. By CHarLes THomas-STaNForp. 
, Crown 8vo, 6s. With 10 Photogravure Plates and 1 Plan, 8vo, 9s, net. [In a few days. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CQ,., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S’ 


Quotations Competition 























FOR... 
a 
j - 
LOVERS OF POETRY. 
8 
Every week “‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” publishes : 
from the Works of well-known Poeis, : q 
ac 
This Competition has been devised for thoughtful people, and from it the 
elements of chance or luck are entirely eliminated. 
WE PUBLISH HERE i 
af as * 
THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN'S” LIST OF QUOTATIONS 
FOR THIS WEEK. 
1L— I am a man apart: 3.—When calm and deap, the rosy sleap sh 
A mouthpiece for the creeds of all the world; Has lapt your soal in dreems, a 
A soulless life that angels may possess R Hangeline! R lady mine! 
Or demons haunt, wherein the foulest things Dost thou remember Jeames ? 
May loll at ease among the loveliest. 
BUATON seivesiscercvaiassscas.seassatenasettvousanetsonaeiiusian 
PEO oss sa0ssenanart enscrsanosevsrecesasoessesnsaeseceencas onneecssenes en eae een bri 
PVN Mies iesavoupensegs santedsaasgeresaseenae cinerea igongonsesedneeetenas 
4.—Men said, he changed his mortal frame oe 
5 . By feat of magic mystery; 
2.—My Lords, on the venguapteegte us at _, For when, in studious mode, he paced 
No “ae I shall hear, Tis that cursed old fellow, Si. Andeww’s delaee'd tall, 
That bugbear of all that is liberal and pleasant, His form no darkening shadow traced 
Who won't let the Lords give the man his umbrella!” - 
Upon the sunny wall! 
&00 
AULOF sroracccccsessorccsorssvcevenoevececcscescsccersesseeseveoesccoss MFR vce cciexvanerebedsvsedectienatasudidtuusieierceentn _ 
M. 
DV OVE sinscvnsvescacsanseccansasssreaciasedasvsssetsstanoasauadonssivess WUOEN ccuvetesiavasarccacistcidadedeancacnemendssanesineoacee ann 
YOU CAN FILL IN YOUR SOLUTIONS ON THE SPACES PROVIDED ABOVE. 
will 
For full Particulars, List of Prizes, and Code of Rules governing the Competition ” 
Mi 
° 9 
see This Week’s Issue of 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” i 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, 


PRICE 6d. WEEKLY, ~ 
Or Direct from the Publisher, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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on 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POSS SOS SOSH SSCS SSSSOSOSSOSESOSOOOSESOOOOS 


THE FIRST OF EMPIRES. 


By W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 
With Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : [This day. 


Babylon of the Bible in the light of the latest research, dealing with its growth and development, and its civilisation and culture, 
from the earliest ages until the final consolidation of the Empire, about B.C. 2200. The work describes the social and commercial life 
* Babylon, with a comparative study of the development of Hebrew legislation. A spevial chapter is devoted to Babylonian literature, 
a to its relation to the Hebrew writings. . a ; aes ; 

Illustrated with over 100 Special Drawings, Photographs, &c., of Monuments, Ruins, and Inscriptions, and 2 specially prepared Maps. 


IN THE UTTERMOST EAST. 
By CHARLES H. HAWES. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. [ Shortly. 


An account of investigations among the Natives and Russian Convicts of the Island of Sakhalin, with notes of travel in Korea, 
Siberia, and Manchuria. Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author and by some of the Convicts. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 














“4 brightly, directly written collection of reminiscences of very various experiences of men and things; sometimes cheery, sometimes sarcastic, sometimes 
weighty, always alert, penetrating, perspicuous. The chapter entitled ‘The Author's Scientific Work,’ in which is given a general record of the intellectual 
activities of a strenuous life, is extremely interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This intimate biographical sketch by his son affords the lover of Hawthorne an opportunity to view the great writer from the nearest and most sympathetie 


standpoint, as well as the capacity for comprehending his unusual character and sensitive spirit. In addition, it has many personal touches, and gives muck 
fresh Hawthorniana. 


“CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF PROVENCE. 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 











—_—— 





“A book of singular interest, variety, and charm, further enhanced by several illustrations quite above average in beauty of grouping and of light and 
shade.”—Ivish Times, 
“ A picturesque account of these festivities in France. The scenes he depicts live in Mr. Janvier’s pages.”—Yorkshire Post. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits, demy 4to, 25s. net. A Limited Edition only. 


“Mr, Williams’ well-written and thoroughly interesting book, in which the most recent French researches on the subject are summarised judiciously, 
brings out innumerable instances of the manners and morals of the time which must ever be one of the most important in French history.” —Standard. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. By the same Author. 


Uniform with the above, 25s. net. (Only a few Copies remain.) 











“ Bright and amusing colloquies.”— Globe. 


THE BOUDOIR CRITIC. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of “ An April Princess.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Nota novel, but a series of conversations on such subjects as “ Marie Corelli,” “ Bacon v. Shakespeare,” “‘ Writing Women,” “ Joseph Chamberlain,” between 
aconventionally intellectual aunt and an alarmingly candid “princess,” her niece, with whom readers of ‘* An April Princess” will be familiar. 





MR. QUILLER-COUCH’S NEW BOOK. 
HETTY WESLEY. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression now ready. 
“Mr. Quiller-Couch’s finest achievement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This story of a great woman, the sister and equal of great men, cuts deeper into life than any of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s other writings.” —Times. 
... £0 our thinking this book is by far the finest piece of work that Mr. Couch has yet produced. ‘To take one instance among many: we fancy few people 
will be able to read without something of a thrill the page in which Charles Wesley renounces the Irish estate which might be his for the accepting.” —Athenzum. 
“Mr. Quiller-Couch has at last given us the book for which we have waited. From the bold opening to the masterly epilogue the sense of strength and 
conviction never fails, A beautiful, illuminating, and we believe an enduring book.”—Daily News. 





MARGARET DELAND’S NEW BOOK. 


DR. LAVENDAR’S PEOPLE. 


By the Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 








CHERRY. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of “Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Atbemarle Street, London, W.. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND C©CO.S NEW BOOoks 


DPOSOSSHSSSSOSSOSOS OSS SHS OOOOH OOOOOOOSD 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Illustrations by ArtHuR TwIDLE. 


BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEA-WRACK. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G5, 


Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” ‘‘The Log of a Sea-Waif,” ‘“‘ Deep Sea Plunderings,” &c, 
*,* A Collection of Stories of Adventure at Sea. 





ACADEMY.—‘“ This is a model biography.” 
With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. ByS. G. 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘ The Women of the Salons,’”’ Author with Henry 
Seton Merriman of ‘*The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A good biography of Voltaire in English has long 
o— lacking. Mr. S. G. Tallentyre supplies the want in these two attractive 
volumes.” 


VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. 


By Rurvs B. Ricuarpson, formerly Director of the American School of 
Archeology, Athens. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, large cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA 
Ly Mrs. Funter Marrzanp, Author of “ Priors Roothing,” Author with 


Sir FrepericK Po.tuock of ‘The Etchingham Letters.” Small post 8vo, 
tastefully bound in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net. [On November 16th. 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK; 
or, Medicine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. BRuDENELL Carrer, F.R.C,S., 
Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 


Ex-President of the Medical Society of London, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[On November 16th, 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


a Biography. By Horatio F. Browy. New Edition in 1 vol., with a 
Portrait and a New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On November 16th. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH A NEW PREFACE. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. 
ore DE LA Pasture. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 
AT RENNES, 1802. [7 Gitte Aveustis 


Tuiprry. Translated by AkTHUR G. CHATER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER O 
MUSIQUE, iia toc, ke With a Portrait of Samuel 
Pepys and Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ This delightful little volume is one of which 
no true Pepysian or music-lover will be content to forego the possession.” 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 
TE RY By Joseru McCasg, Author of ‘‘ Peter Abelard,” ‘‘ Life 
s in a Modern Monastery,” &c. NEW, REVISED, and 

CHEAPER EDITION. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By 
Sir Lestig StrerHen, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By A. 
Coxan Doyze. THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, and COM- 
PLETED EDITION. NINETEENTH IMPRESSION, COMPRISING 
OVER 67,000 COPIES PRINTED. With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WORLD.—*“ Such a success is well deserved, for no more able, patriotic, or 
fascinating account of the war could be desired.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. By 
Srpyey Lez, Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” FOURTH 
IMPRESSION. (SECOND EDITION.) With Portraits, Map, and Fac- 
simile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ACADEMY.—“ Perhaps no book of its kind, dealing with a great personality 
and a great period, and published, as it were, in the heart of that period, has 
ever been so simple, so frank, so free from excessive adulation or petty 
gossip.’ 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WEST- 
By Mrs. A. Murray SMITH 
M I NSTER ABBE = (E.T. Bradley), Author of 
«“* Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &. THIRD EDITION. With 25 Full- 
page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A truly delightful and fascinating book, full of 
romance and pathos, and starred with the memories of noble deeds.” 


LETTERS OF A _ DIPLOMAT’S 


WIFE By Mary Kine Wappinetoyx. SIXTH ENGLISH 
* EDITION. Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 


10s. 6d, net. 
WORLD.—“ Almost every one of importance in the great world of English 


Society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages.” 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 


MIXED ESSAYS. 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND —— 


RELIGION. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 2s. 6d. each. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 
IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES, Printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in 
limp cloth ; or 3s, net in leather. 


| COMPLETION OF 
‘THE AUTHOR'S EDITION of 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 


the Edition. 


author’s stories have won.’ 


THE RISING 


POPULAR 


love passages.” 


THE SECRET 


commonplace.” 


ROMANCE: 
A Novel. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 
and 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


observation.” 


soldier-characters in fiction.” 








A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELs, 


The final four volumes will be ready on November 16. 


‘A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS, 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. WITH AN INTRODUCTO 
AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH vont 


This edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels 
to 1,000 sets, the first volume of each set peing on 
and numbered, and the volumes are not sold separate) 
The author’s future work will in due time be added to 


STANDARD.—*‘ In every respect it is worthy of the popularity which the 


Prospectus post-free on application. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ENG 
IN PARIS.” LISH GIRL 


ON NOVEMBER 16ru.—With Cover Designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. " 


GENERATION, 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author ef “An English Girl in Paris,” &c, 


*,* Humorous Character Sketches of English and American Children, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS By 


AUTHORS. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


OUTLOOK.—* An agreeable, lively tale of Irish county society, with fragrant 


IN THE HILL 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


SCOTSMAN.-—“ There is a sense of freshness and vigour about this story, 
None of the characters are common people. None of the incidents are 


SKETCH.— It is pleasant to be able 
to praise with freedom and keen appre- 
ciation, to say of a book that it is ad. 
mirable in theme and treatment, that 
it contains a good story well told, and 
holds the reader in a grip that is never 
relaxed. All this and more can be said 
for ‘ Romance.’” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A 
very fresh and beautiful story.” 

TIMES.—“ The book isa really fine 
achievement.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ Bich in action 
and in that wonderful sustained interest 
in personality and moral situation whieh 
Mr. Conrad can keep going in the reader 
as few living writers can. It isa very 
remarkable novel, standing in maly 
respects quite alone.” 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SATURDAY. REVIEW.—“ A book very pleasant to read....... Mrs. Faller 
Maitland is equipped for a difficult task by style, humour and a delicate gift of 


OUTLOOK.—* The author grips her reader’s attention by brightness of 
style, raciness of dialogue, and subtle delineation of character.” 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION RAPIDLY SELLING. 
QUEEN.—“ One of the best figures in recent fiction. There is the genius of 
a Meissonier in his delineation of Papa Barlasch.....He is one of the best 


SPEAKER.—“ A grandly conceived and powerfully written historical 
romance......A fine and inspiriting piece of work, which should add enormously 


to its author’s already great reputation.” 





SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


———— 








Loxpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JouN Baker for the 
(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in tae Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November 14th, 
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